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1. Rhode Island—190.2 days) 


Demand a Six Months’ School Term For All Farm Boys and Girls. 





2. Connecticut—181.2 days. 





3. Maryland—179.8 days. 


HE GREATEST question outside the 
realm of morals, that can be asked of 





4. New York—178.6 days. 


any people today, is this: Are your 





5, California—178.0 days. 


boys and girls being fitted for the fierce, keen 
competitionof trained minds, fiercer and keener 





- 6. New Jersey—176.7 days. 


than the world has ever before known, that is to 





7. Wisconsin—173.0 days. 


mark the industrial battle of the next fifty years? 





'8. Nebraska—170.5 days. 


Farmers of North Carolina, farmers of South 





9. low4—168.6 days. 


Carolina, your boys and girls are not being so 





: 10. Washington—164.0 days. 


trained-—the farm boys and girls. Proof of this, 





11. South Dakota—163.8 days. 


proof that is nothing less than alarming, is furnished 





' 12. Michigan—161.6 days. 


by an official diagram just published by the United 





- 18. Massachusetts—160.7 days. 


States Government and reproduced herewith. Our 





14.. Kansas—160.0 days. 


city schools, the schools for city boys and girls in the 





- 15. Utah-~-157.0 days. 


Carolinas, are about up to the American average; but 





} . 16. Delaware—157.0 days. 


ARDS LLL BIE TERRES OR VE PIE BIRO ES: 


Peat ah. 


for our country boys and girls, as this startling official 
table shows, the average school term in North and South 





17. “Ohio—-155.0 days. 


Carolina is yet the lowest in the American Union with the 





18. Illinois—154.8 days. 





single exception of wild and woolly New Mexico. Only 





19. New Hampshire—149.7 days. 








do. Pennsylvania—149.4 days. 


New Mexico, the land of Indians and Mexican ‘‘greasers,”’ 
saves us from being at the foot of the whole list. 





21. Vermont—147.0 days. 


What shall we do about it? There is but one thing to do. 





22. North Dakota—143.2 days. 


Our Legislatures meet in a few weeks now, and to them our 





23. Maine—142.5 days. 


farmers, and farmers’ wives, and farmers’ boys and girls, must 





24. Georgia—141.5 days. 


all join in this one overwhelming, imperious demand: 





25. Montana—138.5 days. 


‘*You shall not adjourn until you make arrangements for at 





26. Missouri—137.7 days. 


least an average six months’ school term for all the farm boys and 





27. Wyoming—136.0 days. 


girls in the State.’’ 





28. Minnesota—132.5 days. 


The task is not too big, if we make up our minds to it. -Let 





29. °Nevada—131.8 days. 


inheritance and income taxes be levied until the rich pay as large a 
share of taxes as they do in England; and then make whatever added 





30. Mississippi—131.0 days. 


increase in the general tax levy is needed to provide the six months’ 





31. Virginia—130.5 days. 


school term for country children. We must have it. 





32. Indiana—130.3 days. 


Get behind your member of the Legislature. Write to him; talk to’ 





33. Oklahoma—128.5 days. 


him, camp on his trail. Get your Farmers’ Union behind him; get your 





34. West Virginia—127.5 days. 


teacher, your preacher, your doctor, to join with you, and make it plain 





35. Louisiana—124.1 days. 


to him that if he comes back home without making a fight, and a dead- 





36. Colorado—123.8 days. 


earnest, genuine fight, for a six months’ school term for the country boys 





37. Tennessee—122.0 days. 





38. 'Texas—119.2 days. 





39. Oregon—118.7 days. 





40. Idaho—112.5 days. 


and girls, he will never again hold an office of trust or profit. 
Georgia, Virginia and Tennessee are doing better, and we can only urge 
them to keep up their fight; but to our North Carolina and South Carolina 
readers the call is imperative. They must wake up and get busy at once. 








41. Kentucky—110.6 days. 





42. Alabama—108.5 days. 





43. Arizona—105.0 days. 





44, Florida—100.1 days. 





45. Arkansas—98.0 days. 





46. South Carolina—94.5 days. 





47. North Carolina—93.3 days. 





48. New Mexico—90.1 days. 





Length of School Term in the 
Various States. 
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Hercules 


Biggest stumps are pulled out in 6 minutes 
witb the Hercules. It pullsan acre or more ©, 
stumps a day. y don't you clear those 
— — a of ey 1t means much to 


you field under the plow 
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SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South- 
States. Successfully 
avinés Indian corn in the 
uck and Kafir —> in the 
ualed for 
cob corn, with or 
will 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 





chase 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 


tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


This does not mean that we 
that the for loss 


price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
‘T am writing 
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Work for December; Hog Kill- 
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BUYING ONLY WHAT YOU NEED. 


Because The Progressive Farmer now has a large cir- 
culation in some of the States further west, we find that 
a number of our readers in the Carolinas and Virginia 
think that in advertising with us they must pay for circu- 
lation in these Western States also. 
atall. We have two editions: a Raleigh edition, covering 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia; and a Memphis edi- 


advertisers, our farmers who have stock or seeds or land 
for sale, can use the Raleigh edition, paying only for the 
circulation in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, etc. This 


This is not the case 


covering the Cotton States further west. Our local 


do not have to pay for circulation you do not need. 
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Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
hea ey is 
outside of. frame permitting use of endless belts, 
pose mill and we stand 
Write for cata- 





Free Trial 


Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
dt Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- 

price, saving you money, if you 
Geclae to hep it alter 10 days’ free trial. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


grind faster, easier and with smallest 
amount of power; also coarse and fine 
meal, corn and cob with 
> without husks.etc. o, For | 
aquatity. pao 
i tmoney-caving catalogs of, 
i milis perenne ounsiien. 
Straub 


The A. W. 
Dept. M 


Direct From Factory 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


(N. B. 
ners for Friday and Saturday of last week, wish to state that | 
our forms close Thursday night for the following week’s issue.) | 


GET ACQUAINTED! 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR THIRD WEEK. 





In explanation of the non-appearance of prize win- 


Nov. 15, Rufus Brown, North Carolina, . 14 
Nov. 16, W. S. Falkenberry, South Carolina, 15 


Nov. 18. Griff R. Dodd, Tennessee, . . . 40 
Nov. 19, I. C. Woodruff, Tennessee, . . 40 
Nov. 20, — — Taylor, Alabama, ... . 29. 
Nov. 21, J. S. Williams, Georgia, . . . . 17 
Leard still has the $10.00 prize to his credit. Get busy 


Still have hopes someone is going to get the weekly prize. 
| J. C. Wallace hereby gets honorable mention for a fine effort, 
_ but just missed the high mark several days. 


Don’t take ‘‘No”’ for an answer. 
win a prize for you, as it did on the 15th. Keep pegging away, 


please. 


scriber 


Week. 





The results will help us both. Each name will add a 


month to your subscription and will make a permanent sub- 


for us after the trial has expired. 


Don’t hesitate to call on us for any information or help we | 
can give you. 
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May we rely on your help and co-operation ? 


Look before you leap—but leap. 
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costing one cent forrepairs, Names of own id 
furnished on request. The cheapest mill, a 
cause it lasts a lifetime. doesn't break dow; 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine i imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders. Easily kept in perfect condie 
tion. Needs no experience and little power, 


Produces the very highest grade of corm. 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour, 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish. 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the — 
A paying investment for private or pu 
gtinding. Low first cost. Fully guarantoen 


30 Days Trial Coss you nomingit 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 
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By TAIT BUTLER. 








5 N° REASONABLE man objects to oleo as a sub- 


stitute for butter, but all right thinking peo- 


F ple object to it as a counterfeit of butter. 





F THE total supply of phosphorus in the soil is 
to be maintained, some of it must be purchas- 


3 ed, in all kinds of farming, unless large quanties 


-of grains are purchased for feeding livestock; but 
' Jess will have to be purchased if livestock are fed 


: than in any other system of farming. 





O SYSTEM of livestock farming will maintain 
the store of phosphorus in the soil, unless a 


* considerable quantity of grains or concentrated 


© quantities of phosphorus. 
grain farming, where the seeds are sold off the 
| farm, 


feeds is purchased. This does not mean, however, 


© that livestock farming may not increase the crop 
- yields. 

© the soil, 
2 by furnishing stable manure, may render sufficient 
© of this phosphorus available to the crops to bring 
© maximum yields. 
‘of phosphorus will be gradualiy and slowly less- 


If there is a fair supply of phosphorus in 
as is usually the case, livestock farming, 


In the end, however, the supply 


ened because the milk, and the bones of the ani- 
mals sold from the farm will contain considerable 
On the other hand, 
will 


rapidly deplete the supply of phos- 


= phorus. 
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a 


» needed as a plant food. 


h 


The 





“Lack of Lime” Superstition About 
Southern Feeds. 


HERE is a general superstition among 
TT the farmers of the South that good live- 

stock, of large, or sufficient size, cannot be 
taised on lands not rich in lime. This belief is 
general, but no one seems to have given any 
real evidence or facts upon which the belief is 
based. 

At the recent meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers I discussed this 
question, in part as follows: 

First, we might ask ourselves the question: 
our lands so deficient in lime that the crops grown 
on them are deficient in lime, or do these crops 
not contain sufficient ash or mineral to supply the 
full needs of the animal body for the highest and 
best development? 

It is not generally contended that our soils are 
80 deficient in calcium (lime) that our crops suffer 
from the lack of this element, in so far as it is 
Moreover, I can find no 
evidence to show that corn, oats, clover, soy beans 
or any other plant used to feed livestock contains 
appreciably less ash, or mineral matter, or lime 
when grown in the South than when the same 
plant is grown in the best livestock sections of 
this country. 

Legumes, for instance, are usually high in ash 
content; but those like cowpeas, soy beans, lespe- 
deza, ete., which grow well on practically all 


- Southern soils—even on those most deficient in 


lime—do not show a lower ash content than leg- 
umes like alfalfa and red clover, which are grown, 
for livestock feed in the livestock sections. 

In this connection, it may be well to state, for 
purposes of comparison, the per cent of ash or 
Mineral matter in a few of the common feeds in 
use in the South, and also in a few of those used 
in the livestock-growing sections: 


.5 per cent of ash 
.8 per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
-per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 
per cent of ash 


Wheat bran 
Wheat shorts 


Rice polish 
Cottonseed meal .. 
Linseed meal 
Cowpeas (seed) .. 
Soy beans (seed) 
Tankage 

Timothy hay 
Johnson grass hay 
Red clover hay 
Alfalfa hay 
Crimson clover hay..... 
Japan clover hay 
Cowpea hay 

Soy bean hay 


2 ee Ol Rm CO OT =A1 OOo Rm Ole 
mere Om bh orb s30Oo 


> we bo 


bo orc 


It may also be stated that cow’s milk, which is 
regarded as suitable food for the growth of young 
animals, contains 5.18 per cent of ash in its dry 


Are 


matter, while the ash of cowpea hay constitutes 
8.4 per cent of its dry matter. 

From these figures it appears that our feeds 
are not deficient in ash or mineral matter as com- 
pared with the feeds of the livestock-growing sec- 
tions. 

The mineral matter of the bones of animals is 
largely tri-calcium phosphate (phosphorus and 
lime), and of twenty feeds listed by Henry in his 
“Weeds and Feeding,” cottonseed meal is highest 
in phosphorus, and cowpea hay third highest in 
lime. Moreover, it is quite likely that the amount 
of ash or mineral matter required by an animal 
is over-estimated by many. The mineral matter 
in the animal body is most stable or remains in 
the body longer than many other food elements 
and yet the ash or mineral matter in a 1,000- 
pound, half-fat ox was found by Laws & Gilbert 
to be only 46.6 pounds, while the mineral matter 
in 1,000 pounds of cowpea hay is 75 pounds. The- 
oretically, then, our animals should not suffer 
from lack of mineral matter, providing they get 
sufficient of our common Southern feeds. 

Now, let us take two common rations that 
might be used in the South and compare them in 
ash content with two rations used in stock-grow- 
ing sections: 


10 pounds timothy hay 

5 pounds red clover hay. 
6 pounds corn 

7 pounds oats 


.44 pound ash 
.31 pound ash 
.09 pound ash 
.21 pound ash 


1.05 pounds ash 


Compare with this the following Southern 


ration: 
10 pounds corn stover 
5 pounds cowpea hay 
5 pounds corn 
5 pounds oats 
2 pounds cottonseed meal.. 


.384 pound ash 
.37 pound ash 
.08 pound ash 
.15 pound ash 
.14 pound ash 


1.08 pounds ash 
Or compare the following rations: 


15 .93 pound ash 
.34 pound ash 
.18 pound ash 
.11 pound ash 


1.56 pounds ash 


pounds red clover hay... 
10 pounds corn stover 
12 pounds corn 

2 pounds linseed meal 


1.27 pounds ash 
.o4 pound ash 
.18 pound ash 
.14 pound ash 


1.93 pounds ash 


We have now shown: (1) That our soils are 
not deficient in lime as regards the plant tood re- 
quirements of our crops; (2) that plants grown 
in the South have as much ash as the same plants 
grown elsewhere, and that the feed crops of the 
Soush, especially the legumes peculiar to the 
South, contain as high a per cent of ash as the 
feed crops of other sections; (3) that typical 
Southern rations, or those made up of typical 
Southern feeds, contain more ash than typical 
Northern feeds. 

These facts seem to show pretty conclusively 
that if our animals do not get sufficient ash to 
develop satisfactory or large bodies it is not be- 
cause our feeds are deficient in ash. 

This fact is still further supported by the fact 
that it is impossible to make up a balanced ration 
by present standards and use legume hays or 
whole grains or seeds to supply the required pro- 
tein without also getting sufficient ash or mineral 
matter. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that while our ani- 
mals fail to get the mineral matter they need, it 
is not because this material is deficient in our 
feeds; but because our animals do not get suffi- 
cient of our feeds. First, our animals do not get 
sufficient feeds; second, they do not get sufficient 
of those Southern feeds which are rich in protein, 
and, third, these are the only reasons they do not 
get sufficient mineral matter. 

The blame for our animals failing to get sufii- 
cient mineral matter to build up large bodies of 
high quality does not rest on our soils, nor on our 
crops, nor on our feeds; but it falls entirely on 
eur feeders. 


5 pounds lespedeza hay... 
pounds corn stover 
2 pounds corn. ave 
pounds cottonseed meal. 


Corn Prices, North and South. 


LOUISIANA reader states that in our market 
A report, No. 2, white corn was quoted at 88 

cents, while his daily paper quotes the same 
grade at 62 cents at St. Louis, and 60 cents at 
Kansas City. He wishes to know the reason of 
these differences, and what should be the price 
at his farm? 

The difference in our quotations and those in 
the Corn Belt is a matter of cost of transporta- 
tion. The South is not a seller but a buyer of 
corn and so long as that condition exists, corn 
will be quoted in Southern markets at what it ig 
worth on the markets of the Corn Belt, plus what 
it costs to carry that corn to our markets. There 
may also be a few cents added to cover commis- 
sions, or profits, to Southern dealers. In any sec- 
tion of the South that produces more corn than 
is required for local consumption; that is, in any 
section of the South that must ship corn in order 
to market it, this same transportation cost will 
also come into the question of fixing the price the 
grower can expect to receive for it. For instance, 
if the price of corn is 60 cents in the Corn Belt 
and it takes 25 cents a bushel to put it on the 
Southern markets, then the Southern grower who 
has corn to sell may expect 85 cents a bushel for 
his corn, less what it costs him to put it on these 
same Southern markets. The Southern grower 
should naturally be able to put his corn on the 
Southern markets for less money than it costs 
the Northern grower; but this is not generally 
true, because the Northern corn grower, being a 
large shipper of corn, and having warehouses and 
other facilities for marketing his crop, is able to 
do it more cheaply. He not only has the ma- 
chinery in operation for handling his corn, but he 
also has an advantage in freight rates. ‘These 
rates are always lower when large shipments are 
obtained and there is an established business. 
Our reader should get for his corn just what a 
similar grade is selling for on the market he ships 
to, after deducting from this the cost of putting 
his corn on that particular market. 

Many a Southern corn grower has found that 
when his local market is supplied by the local 
product, he has difficulty in marketing his corn 
at a fair price. This may due to one or all of 
the following reasons: 

1. There being no established market, with 
warehousing and other facilities for handling, he 
finds difficulty in securing a buyer even tho there 
be many of ‘these in every town in the South. 

2. If he finds a buyer, the freight rates may 
be so high that he cannot compete with the North- 
ern grower, much farther away, who is in the 
regular current of shipments. 

3. Corn to be handled economically must be 
shelled, and for the Southern trade, preferably in 
sacks. This the Southern grower of corn has not 
been willing to do, or has not been prepared to do. 





Bermuda Grass as a Hay Plant. 


UCH is said about Bermuda grass as a pas- 
M ture; how about it as a hay? What will it 

yield per acre, how high will it grow on 
fair land, and what is its feeding value in come- 
parison with timothy and alfalfa hay?” 

Bermuda grass does not grow high enough for 
hay, except on pretty good land. On good land, in 
the lower or middle part of the Cotton Belt, it is 
a good hay plant. It does not grow very high, 
but if it grows eight or nine inches high, or more, 
it yields a good amount of hay, because it is 
usually very thick. It gives two or more cuttings 
a year, and may give a season yield of from two 
to four tons, according to the fertility and mois- 
ture conditions of the soil. 

The following, from Henry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feed- 
ing,’’ showing the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of Bermuda grass, timothy, and alfalfa 
hays, indicates the comparative feeding value of 
Bermuda grass hay: 





Alfalfa 
Hay 


Bermuda 


Timothy 
Hay y 





92.9 Ibs. 
6.4 lbs. 
44.9 lbs. 
1.6 Ibs. 


Dry matter.... 
Protein 


91.9 lbs. 
10.5 Ibs, 
40.5 Ibs. 
0.9 Ibs. 

















This shows a superiority of Bermuda grass hay 
over timothy, which, we think, is scarcely borne 
out by experience, but Bermuda grass, when cut 
before too dry, makes an excellent hay. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 


eae: ES 











ILL it pay to top-dress. grass next spring with 

cottonseed meal?’’ Yes, and it will pay still 
better to mix three-fourths cottonseed meal and 
one-fourth nitrate of soda and use 400 pounds of 
the mixture per acre. 


AN peach trees be grafted?’’ Possibly, by mak- 
ing what is called a saddle graft, placing the 
notched graft on the stock cut to a point to fit it, 
but it takes a very skilful operator to get a peaeh 
to grow from a graft, and they are so rapidly and 
easily increased by budding on seedling stock of 
the same season’s growth that there is no reason 
for trying grafts. 





ITH a rotation of corn and peas, oats and 
vetch, sweet potatoes, rye and cowpeas, 
where should I practice deep plowing?” Plow 
deeply for the corn, and only disk the land for the 
oats and vetch. Plow shallow and hill lightly for 
sweet potatoes, to prevent their growing too long. 
Rye after sweet potatoes will need only disking 
and fining the surface, and in turning it under for 
peas, plow deeply and follow the peas with clover 
to be turned under for corn again. 
NE fact has been well ascertained. This is, that 
where the farmer really farms his land in a 
good rotation with legumes and feeds stock, he 
will seldom need to buy nitrogen for staple crops, 
and on many lands, will not need to buy potash; 
that he can grow corn more profitably with crim- 
son clover and the home-made manure than with 
fertilizer, and that, as a rule, he can get better 
results on his sale crops by giving the legume 
crops a plentiful supply of phosphoric acid, and 
on most sandy soils some potash, and can depend 
on the legumes and the manure made from their 
feeding for the making of his cotton and other 
crops cheaply. 








UR farmers need to know that horsepower 

and machinery are cheaper than human labor, 
and that implements that enable the cultivation of 
the crops to be done more rapidly by using two 
horses to one man will vastly increase the pro- 
ductive power of the man. One man’s labor in 
the South produces less by far than one man’s 
labor in the North and West, while the South has 
the money crop that should be the most profitable 
one in the whole land. The reason is mainly that 
the North uses more horsepower and more effec- 
tive and rapid implements. Add this idea to a 
good rotation, and cotton farming will be put on 
a far more profitable basis. 

HE Pennsylvania Dutchmen are not afraid to 

get their land too rich for tobacco, for in no 
section of the country are there heavier crops of 
tobacco made, and made on land that will make 
100 bushels of corn an acre. In the South, to- 
bacco culture has generally resulted in impover- 
ished soil, not because of the exhaustive nature 
of the weed, but because it has been grown with- 
out attention to crop rotation and with the idea 
that improving the soil with peas and clover 
means ruin to tobacco. The Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, farmers grow cigar leaf on their 
highly improved lands, and tobacco is simply one 
crop in their rotation and given a good chance, 
but not allowed to impoverish the rest of the farm. 








AM thinking of going into trucking,” writes a 

friend. ‘‘Would it be best to send sample of 
the soil to the Agricultural Department for analy- 
sis?’”? No. It would do no good to have an analy- 
sis made, even if you could have it done free of 
cost. It would simply tell you what the soil con- 
tains, and nothing in regard to its availability as 
plant food, and nothing as to the adaptability of 
your land to vegetables. For the profitable pro- 
duction of garden crops, you must have a well- 
drained soil, light, deep and rich, for you cannot 
grow good vegetables on poor land. A sandy soil 
underlaid by a good clay subsoil is usually well 
suited to truck crops, if well drained and made 
rich. Humus or decayed vegetable matter is even 
of more importance to the gardener than to the 
farmer, for it makes his soil warmer, more mellow 
and more capable of retaining moisture. If you 
cannot get an abundance of stable manure, you 
will have to grow legume crops for turning under 
in connection with lavish applications of high- 
grade fertilizers. Truckers where I live pay $3 a 
ton for horse-stable manure, and use heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizer, too. No half-way measures 
| will pay in trucking. You must use manure and 
fertilizers with a heavy hand, if you want to get 
first-class crops. Better visit some of the truck 
farms in eastern North Carolina, about New Bern, 
for instance, and see how they manage. 


Experiment Stations and Station Directors. 


‘ —_ 


HERE has been a great evolution in agri- 
ricultural experiment stations, as there al- 
ways is in the history of any new effort in 

the investigations of the problems of any kind 

that interest mankind. The present experiment 
station is a development from a very small begin- 
ning. At first, the station was designed to be 
merely a chemical laboratory for the investiga- 
tions of the various questions that chemical an- 
alysis alone can snswer. But it soon became evi- 
dent that there was investigation needed along 
other lines than mere chemistry, and the National 

Agricultural Experiment Stations had their birth. 
But the old chemical idea clung to many of them, 

and in some stations it is still deemed necessary 

that the director be a chemist. 


But experience has long since demonstrated 
that, as a rule, the man trained in a particular 
branch of science is seldom the man for adminis- 
trative functions. The man who is merely a 
chemist and is wedded to his science often takes 
little interest in anything else, and when he is 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
YEAR’S PROFITS. 


OW THAT you are getting your money for 

the year’s crops, take a pencil and sit down 
and figure out what is the best use you can make 
of the surplus—if you have a surplus, as you 
should have if you had health and favoring sea- 
sons. Probably the first thing the average farmer 
ought to think of is the need of providing more 
conveniences and labor-saving devices for his wife, 
or better schooling for his children. 

Next to these ought to come the purchase of 
labor-saving implements and machinery and of 
better farm animals, for these will help make still 
larger profits and a still larger surplus next fall. 
Remember to “get a pure-bred pig”; and don’t 
forget the better planters and the manure spreader 
and the better plows you said last spring that you 
must have before another planting season. And 
then as hot weather came on you resolved to get a 
riding cultivator—don’t forget that. 

Better farm and home buildings, and a new 
coat of paint on some of them, ought to be consid- 
ered next perhaps—or if buildings are not good, 
this subject may take precedence over some we 
have already mentioned. 

At any rate, get out a note book and a lead pen- 
cil, figure out what you are going to have to spend, 
and make careful estimates as to what are the 
best investments you can make. Get catalogs and 
price lists from leading manufacturers, and re- 
member that as a rule “The best is the cheapest.” 











director, the work of the station is apt to be warp- 
ed in his favorite direction. This does not meaa, 
of course, that no chemist or worker in pure 
science is ever a man of administrative capacity, 
but as a rule he is less apt to be a good adminis- 
trator than the man whose training has been 
broader, and who is in full sympathy with every 
department of the station work. Go over the list 
of stations and note those which have made the 
greatest impression on the agriculture of their 
States, and, as a rule, it will be found that tltey 
are not the ones where the head is engaged in 
purely scientific work, tho he may be in full sym- 
pathy with the scientists on the one hand and with 
the toilers in the field on the other. Voorhees, in 
New Jersey, Roberts and Bailey, in Cornell, and 
others of similar caliber have brought out better 
work in all departments of their stations, from 
their chemists, biologists, agriculturists and horti- 
culturists, because no one department of the work 
has been favored at the expense of the others, and 
every one of the staff officers has a full share of 
the means at hand for the prosecution of his work, 
by reason of a compact organism working in har- 
mony, and all aiming to aid in the uniform suc- 
cess of the whole. 

In some other places a swarm of chemists is 
associated with the chemist-director and take no 
interest in the work of the agriculturist or the 
horticulturist, who are permitted to get what the 
chemists do not need, and the result is a crippling 
of the work that the farmers are looking to, and 
a lack of interest in the station work on the part 
of the farmers. 


The next evolution should be chemical investi- 
gation stations and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions totally distinct from each other, with a 
chemist at the head of the chemical station, and 
a broadly trained agriculturist at the head of the 
agricultural experiments, mutually helpful, bvt 
not interfering with each other. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
We Could Do Better. Farming. 


LETTER from eastern Narth Carolina says: 

“As most of our land is in a swamp, we are 

obliged to plant cotton on the same land 
every year, and grow corn in the swamp land.” 

If I were obliged to do that, I would sell and 
move to a piece of land where I could farm. 
There is no profit in growing cotton year after 
year on the same land simply with the aid of fer. 
tilizers. You think that the swamp land wil] not 
make cotton, and that is a very general Opinion. 
But if that swamp land was well supplied with 
mineral fertilizer in the shape of Thomas phos- 
phate and potash, it would make cotton in spite 
of the big weed. It is the deficiency in these that 
makes it poor for cotton. I know many men ip 
North Careclina who make two bales and over an 
acre in cotton. But they do not do it by planting 
the same land year after year in cotton and drib- 
bling in a little fertilizer on it. They farm the 
land in a good rotation. 

Even if I did not grow cotton on the black lan4 
I would not keep that in corn year after year, but 
would make a rotation on it that would give me 
some forage for stock, for at the very foundation 
of all successful farming, some form of stock 
feeding must come in. It is this neglect of forage 
crops and livestock that has done more to keep 
down the productivity of our soils than anything 
else. I have been hammering away at this idea 
for many years, and would like to live long 
enough to know that all the Southern farmers 
were really farming. 

As the Editor said in a recent issue on the first 
page of The Progressive Farmer: “If you are 
going to be a farmer, be a good one.”’ Men plant 
cotton year after year on the same land, not be- 
cause they have to, but because they will not make 
the effort to get out of the old ruts. One farmer, 
or rather one cotton grower, in Scotland County, 
said to me at an institute, when I was urging more 
attention to the feeding of stock: “‘I do not want 
to be pestered with cattle.’”’ That is the secret 
with many. They do not want to be pestered 
with cattle in winter, but simply want to wait all 
winter to start a cotton crop again, and go in debt 
for the fertilizer, and then hope against hope that 
the cotton will buy them everything else they 
need, and that they can keep on making cotton 
on the same land every summer, and kicking their 
heels all winter. 

No man is “obliged” to farm badly. He farms 
badly because he does not try to farm well. 





Some Orchard Planting Notes. 


HAVE land sloping northeast and south,” 
I writes a farmer, ‘“‘and want to plant apples, 
peaches, pears, cherry, plum, mulberry, and 
pecan trees, and grapevines. Where shall I set 
the different fruits, and how to prune and plant?” 
In the first place, get only one-year-old trees. 
These you can not only buy cheaper, and freight 
cheaper, but they are better than older trees. 
They are simply switches with live buds thruout, 
and you can cut back and start the head where it 
ought to start, while the two- and three-year trees 
have started a head in the nursery rows, and al- 
ways too high from the ground. In these days 
when spraying is essential, it is necessary to have 
low-headed trees, and low-headed trees are better 
than tall ones in every way. They make the 
gathering of the fruit more easy, spraying more 
easy, and the wind has not such a leverage on 
them as it has on tall-headed trees. Then, too, 
with a low stem on a young tree it is easy to pro- 
tect the stem from sunscald till the top shades it, 
while with tall stems, there is apt to be a good 
deal of damage from sunscald on the southwest 
side. Trees that are inclined to bloom too early, 
like pe?ches, pears, plums and cherries, should be 
planted on the northeast exposure. The apples 
will do fairly well on the upper part of the south 
exposure, with the grapes and mulberries below. 
As in digging and transporting the trees, the 
small fibers of the roots will be destroyed and 
new feeding root-hairs must be made, it is best to 
prune all the roots to about six inches cutting with 
a slope on the under side. Put the top soil into 
the bottom of the holes, but no manure in contact 
with the roots. Ram the earth tight to the roots, 
as tho setting a post. Then cut back the tops to 
a bud, twenty inches from the ground, and when 
the trees start in spring select three or four buds 
nearest the top to form the head, and rub off all 
below. Give the trees the cleanest sort of culti- 
vation till July, and then sow peas among them, 
to turn under, and sow crimson clover in the 
early fall. The apples can be planted forty feet 
apart, and a peach tree between each apple tree, 
as they will be done by the time the apples need 
all the room. The men who are planting the 
largest orchards of apples are now all using one- 
vear trees and making low heads. Give the grapes 
the most sandy soil and a southern exposure. 
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A GOSPEL FOR PROSPERITY. 


What Shall I Render Unto the Lord 


for All His Benefits Toward Me? 





A THANKSGIVING SERMON FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS, 
By Dr. JOHN E. WHITE, Atlanta, Ga. 








“And he spake a@ parable unto them, say 


prought forth plentifully: : : 
And he thought within himself saying, 
where to bestow my fruits? 


ing, The ground of a certain rich man 


What shall I do because I have no room 


And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build greater; and 


there will I bestow all my fruits and my 


And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 


take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him, Thou fool, this 


goods, 
years; 


night thy soul shall be required of thee; 


then whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided? : ‘ 
So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. 


N THE parable of the rich farmer, 

Jesus indicates the answer many 
a@ prosperous man is in danger of 
making at this time to the good 
Providence which has blessed him 
with abundance. It is a message to 
all people, whose lands bring forth a 

super-abundance; whose bank ac- 
counts increase; whose estates are 
multiplying, and whether in- larger 
or smaller degrees, who are within 
the sweep of prosperity. 

The Gospel For Prosperity. 

It has been charged that Christi- 
anity has broken down with the bur- 
den of civilization. We have a gos- 
pel, they say, for adversity, but none 
for prosperity. Lord Bacon said that 
in the Old Testament the blessing 
was prosperity, and that adversity 
was the blessing in the New Testa- 
ment. Because Jesus Christ gave 
unstinted compassion to the poor, the 
afflicted, and the unhappy, it is sun- 
posed that he left the rich, the 
strong, and the successful with no 
divine message. It has been observ- 
ed also that as men have prospered 
in worldly goods, or have been bless- 
ed with health and success, they 
have exhibited a disposition of self- 
sufficiency to which the gospel of 
Christ seemed not to appeal. 

In times of war, of panic, of dis- 
aster, men are observed calling upon 
God, and recognizing their depend- 
ence upon Him. 

But in times of peace, plenty, and 
happiness, the spirit of prayer and 
vital religion seems to become imper- 
sonal, conventional, commonplace. 
The latest problem of Christianity in 
this country, it has been pointed out, 
has been shifted from the fields of 
missionary destitution to the very 
chancels of the churches, where pros- 
perous and complacent Christians 
bear their offices. 

Whether we have an effective gos- 
pel for prosperity, is a challenge not 
to be avoided. The gospel of Christ 
for adversity, thank God, is not in 
question. We would better hold on 
to it, for we shall need it. Goethe 
said that Christianity was the re- 
ligion of sorrow. Let it be so, for 
sorrow abides amidst all our great 
fortune. The lame man is still ly- 
ing at the gate called Beautiful. In 
every community the ministry of con- 
solation is the indispensable need. 
But we must also have a gospel for 
prosperity, or Christianity will fail. 
It will deserve to fail, for without 
such a gospel the people will perish. 
Moreover, prosperity is the main sit- 
uation affecting human life in our 
generation. Never before in the his- 
tory of mankind, and never before 
in any country of the world have the 
tides of prosperity risen to a flood as 
in our time and among our people of 
this republic. In the South, pre- 
eminently, the attention of the world 
has been called to witness the re- 
markable emergence of the people 
from a disastrous war, poverty- 
stricken commerce and impoverished 
agriculture, to a condition of pros- 
perity unparalleled. 

It is not the part of Christianity to 
decry prosperity. There is neither 
strength nor virtue in poverty. The 
logic of religion is success. The gos- 
pel that promotes civilization com- 
mands it. Righteousness exalteth a 
nation in no mere religious sense, 
but in every wise. The signs of the 
kingdom of God on earth are respon- 
sive nature, fruitful labor, and the 
co-operation of forces human and 
divine to produce plenty. We need, 
therefore, a gospel for prosperity be- 








cause the gospel we have has assisted 
to make prosperity. 


I.—The Gospel of Warning. 


But the Bible is full of warnings 
against the corruption of riches. In 
the Old Testament unconsecrated 
wealth brought inevitable calamity. 
The soul absorbed in material things 





DR. WHITE. 


always perished. “My son, when 
riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them.” In the New Testament 
the warnings rise like somber sen- 
tinels to proclaim the tragic perils 
that throng in the path of wealth. 
The words of Christ to rich men are 
gloomy and portentous. ‘“‘It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God.” The 
lips that dropped tenderness and 
compassion at the feet of the poor 
and the miserable flung the stern 
challenge of God before the feet of 
their more imperilled neighbors who 
were prosperous in this world’s 
goods. In the parable of the rich 
farmer, Jesus goes to the limits of 
language to warn them. He does not 
charge that prosperity is evil in it- 
self, or that wealth is a sin. He 
puts no limit arbitrarily upon the 
amount of wealth a man should pos- 
sess. The prosperous farmer has not 
been too prosperous, nor is there any 
indictment of ill-gotten gains. A wise 
industry has been regarded; the re- 
sults of foresight and careful agri- 
culture smile upon this man. 

Up to this point there is no shadow 
upon the picture, but at the next 
step everything is changed. Instead 
of congratulation, the words of Jesus 
are ominous with calamity. ‘‘Thou 
fool,’ He said, “‘this night shall thy 
soul be required of thee.’’ 

Why such a crash of fortune? 
First, the man was not grateful to 
30d for his prosperity. Second, he 
did not recognize the partnership of 
God in his prosperity. Third, he 
took no account of the responsibility 
imposed upon him by his prosperity. 
He thought only of himself. It is 
‘my goods,’ ‘‘my barns.” God was 
not in all his thoughts. His duty to 
his fellow men is allowed no claim 
upon his success. The reaction of 
selfishness upon his own soul as in- 
dicated is horrible. Having neglect- 
ed his soul utterly, it is required of 
him. 

This is Christianity’s warning. It 
was never needed more than today. 
In this Thanksgiving season, as men 
in leisure walk contentedly about 


their barns and gather with good 
cheer about their feasts, let them re- 
flect upon it. Let them ask them- 
selves, ‘Have I thought of God? of 
my own soul?’”’ and. make the ans- 
wer of a good conscience with this 
parable before their eyes. 


IIl.—Gospel of Gratitude. 


What is America’s greatest sin? 
A well-known speaker came to one 
of our Southern cities and put this 
question in the newspapers, asking 
for responses by individuals. He an- 
nounced that these replies would be 
publicly presented in the great au- 
ditorium on the Sunday following. 
He received 50 letters; some said one 
thing, and some said another. This 
is what he said: ‘“‘America’s great- 
est sin is not gambling, nor licenti- 
ousness, nor the love of pleasure; 
but ingratitude to God.’ Was he 
not right? When we think of how 
God has blessed our people, col- 
lectively and individually, and of 
how prosperity has been piled up 
about us, and then contemplate re- 
ligious, philanthropic and charitable 
enterprises, compelled to plead like 
mendicants, hat in hand, in the name 
of God and humanity, for a modest 
share of the superfluous increase in 
the people’s wealth, how can we say 
otherwise? It is unavoidable that 
keen-eyed critics should scoff at a 
Christianity which seems to be al- 
ways whining at the back door of the 
people’s prosperity. We acknowledge 
gratitude to God as an important ar- 
ticle of our creed, because we are 
traditionally a chivalric people. We 
maintain that ingratitude, whether 
to God or man, is the meanest dispo- 
sition in the category; but here is 
what staggers the faithful observer: 
the people, to the last man of us, 
miss the point of genuine gratitude 
for temporal blessings. We give 
back to God in. words what He gives 
to us in deeds. We fail to realize 
that a spiritual Thanksgiving, the 
gratitude of thoughts and feelings, 
which is expressed in prayers, in 
preaching, in songs of praise, give 
but a half gratitude, and that the 
other half can be expressed only in 
deeds, in the stewardship of things, 
in the stewardship of duty, and in 
that the actual offerings of steward- 
ship is an accounting to God for His 
blessings. 

The message of Christ to our pros- 
perity, is the gospel of a partner- 
ship. We are merely the agents and 
assistants of production. We invest 
our energies of mind and body, and 
no more. God is the greater partner. 
His investment in our prosperity is 
vastly exceeding. Who works the 
miracle of the sprouting corn; whit- 
ens the cotton beneath the stars: 
breaks the heart of a grain of wheat 
into a golden cluster; urges the sap 
into the bud, the bud into the fruit, 
paints the glow of red upon the ap- 
ple, the damask upon the peach, and 


injects the tonic into the ripening 
grape? Do men do it? What is 


this thing called chemistry of the 
soil, ministry of the climate, and 
mastery of the seasons? Who is so 
brutish as not to acknowledge the 
invisible, and yet visible partner- 
ship of an Almighty God in every 
token of the prosperity that has 
crowned your toil with success? No 
man can be called truly intelligent 
who lives thoughtless of these things 
amid his plenty. Christ called such 
aman “thou fool;’? and when we see 
men whom we know are not lacking 
in intelligence, and yet who live un- 
gratefully, building larger barns, and 
flattering themselves upon successful 
industry, and accepting the honors of 
their fellow men because of their 
prosperity, and yet say “‘my goods,”’ 
“my barns,” ‘“‘my crops, “my estate,”’ 
we do not call them fools. 


(5) 


Now, the ungrateful men who are 
living and prospering in the partner- 
ship of divine Providence are not 
“fools’’ as men distinguish intelli- 
gence, but alas! may they not be 
worse? It is not the saddest thing 
to be a fool; the saddest thing is to 
be an ingrate. 
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Ili._—A Gospel of Love. 


But our prosperity is something 
larger than material prosperity. Our 
land is more than a land of plenty. 
Our obligation is far more than meat, 
and drink. We are heirs of a civ- 
ilization, which at the outset struck 
its roots in a spiritual soil. Could we 
distinguish between them, the moral 
prosperity God has bestowed upon 
the people is greater than all that 
commerce and industry can boast. 
Our happiness would be a poor thing 
were it merely a matter of physical 
comfort. There are angels standing 
guard over tenderer and sweeter joys 
of life than can be bought or solid. 
Do we thank God for our home, for 
love, for the beautiful affections that 
are twined about our firesides? What 
is a home without virtue; what are 
sons and daughters without a high 
honor? In the county of Johnston, I 
used to see as a boy, an old man 
driving thru the country to visit his 
large estates. He was gray and 
shrivelled, the very picture of a mis- 
erable old age, but he was very rich. 
We watched him with awe and~ 
fear. The story of his life was the 
story of a prosperity, in which virtue 
had no place. It was the story of a 
corrupted family, of sons and daugh- 
ters gone astray, of life appallingly 
wutilated by sin. What was lack- 
ing in that man’s life has been be- 
stowed in generous grace upon the 
homes of our people. It is the moral 
blessing of the gospel of Christ, who 
loved us and gave himself for us. In 
vain does the President’s proclama- 
tion call us to thanksgiving, if it 
awakens no deeper responsé than a 
sense of material plenty. 

I have heard of a husband bereave 
ed of his wife, but left with the con- 
solation of a little child. She grew 
up to take her mother’s place in his 
heart, she mended his shattered life. 
They became companions; he would 
hurry from his business to meet her 
at supper, and together they would 
spend their happy evenings. One 
evening she excused herself from the 
supper table and went to her room. 
On the next evening she did the 
same thing, and when she had for 
two weeks left him every evening 
alone, his old sorrow returned, and 
his heart began to bleed afresh. One 
‘evening she excused herself from the 
table, leaving him gloomy and lonely 
sitting there. In a few minutes he 
heard her coming down the stairs. 
At the door she said, ‘‘Close your 
eyes, father,” and then she flew in on 
him like a bird and covered him with 
a beautiful dressing gown. To his 
strange look she said, ‘““Have you for- 
gotten that it is your birthday? You 
do not seem to like my present. I 
have worked at it every night for 
two weeks with my own fingers.’’ 
He pushed it from him on the floor, 
and with the tears running from his 
eves, he said, ‘‘My child, don’t ever 
do that again. I don’t want your 
things if they take you from me. I 
want you.” 

Must we not 


remember that our 


Thanksgiving celebration will go 
very much deeper, and the music 
sound very much further, if before 


all, the claims of a divine Providence 
are incarnate in Jesus Christ, and 
that His claims are upon us for the 
response of our personal life, an of- 
fering to be laid in His wounded 
hands! When God would woo a 
world to gratitude and love He gave 
Himself. 





Each Thanksgiving week hereafter 


the South’s religious life. 


largest Baptist church in Georgia, and 


, The Progressive Farmer expects to pub- 
lish a message from some Southern religious leader—some outstanding figure in 
To start the series, we have the foregoing discussion 
of Christ’s Parable of the Rich Farmer, prepared especially for this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, by Rev. Dr. John E. 


White, of Atlanta, pastor of the 
one of the ablest preachers in the South, 
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FARMERS SHOULD ORGANIZE CO-OPERATIVE GINNING 
AND COTTON-SELLING ASSOCIATIONS. 


Too Many Middlemen Now Divide Profits That Should Go to 


Farmers—What Some 


Organizations 


Are Doing—Mr. Brand 


Also Urges Farmers to Insist On Better Grading. 


By Charles M. Brand, United States Department of Agriculture. 


{This is the stbstance of an address befors 


of Southern Agricultural Workers. Mr. 


the recent meeting of the Association 


Brand will write some articles later especially 


for The Progressive Farmer, on wiser marketing of cotton and compressing at the gin.] 


ef OU ARE all familiar with the 
present system of getting cot- 
ton from the farmer to the 
spinner. If the particular cotton in 
question is destined for a domestic 
mill, anywhere from two to four mid- 
dlemen are likely to take a toll of 
profit on the bale. If destined for 
foreign consignment, probably from 
three to five profits, that with a ra- 
tional method of marketing might 
accrue to the farmer, are distributed 
to non-productive middlemen. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
condemning middlemen in toto. A 
great many of them are what might 
be termed ‘‘necessary evils.’”’ They 
perform a legitimate and useful func- 
tion and are entitled to reasonable 
profits upon their transactions. On 
the other hand, there are, especially 
in the cotton business, an unneces- 
gary number who really perform no 
legitimate function. 


Farmers Should Organize For Selling 
Cotton. 


It is almost absolutely impossible 
for the individual producer and the 
individual consumer to deal directly 
to their mutual advantage in the cot- 
ton industry. Even the smallest cot- 
ton mill requires many times the 
number of bales that any, save the 
very largest individual growers pro- 
duce. Furthermore, even in cases of 
growers producing from 500 to even 
2,000 bales, the range of grades of- 
fered is greater than almost any mill 
can use. Hence some form of con- 
centration for sorting is a necessity 
of the present system. 

After careful study of the whole 
situation, it seems apparent that the 
only permanent remedy lies in the 
formation of co-operative cotton 
handling and marketing associations 
of such unquestioned responsibility 
that spinners can, with security, deal 
directly with them to a considerable 
extent. It is not my belief that ab- 
solutely direct dealing will be pos- 
gible except to a limited extent, nor 
do I feel sure that such direct sell- 
ing would accomplish all that its 
proponents claim. However, this 
much is certain: associations produc- 
“ing from 2,000 to 5,000 bales who 
pool their cotton to some extent to 
get even tunning commercial lots, 
can hope for far more direct con- 
tracts, than. can individuals under the 
present system. 


Successful Cotton-Selling Enter- 
prises Managed by Farmers. 


There are several cotton enter- 
prises in the hands of farmers that 
are being operated with such suc- 
cess, as to leave no doubt that others 
could do the same, if they had the 
game determination and the same 
\ willingness to put self aside to some 
| .\extent for the common good. The 
_ greatest trouble has been, the farm- 
ers were not slow to organize, but 
they were altogether too willing to 
fall out with one another when things 
did not go just as they thought they 
should. At Montgomery, Alabama, 
the Farmers’ Union Gin and Ware- 
house Company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charlies G. Gay, con- 
structed a fine ginnery and ware- 
house, and have operated success- 
fully in both the domestic and for- 
eign business. So well satisfied are 
some of the members of this organ- 
fization, that they are willing to drive 
as far as 20 miles in order to have 
their cotton ginned and handled 
*thru the organization. They have 
' two batteries of four gins each—one 
= battery is connected with a square- 


bale gin compress. Warehouse fa- 
cilities are furnished at reasonable 
charge; compressed bales are stored 
the first month free of charge, while 
flat bales are charged 25 cents per 
month storage, and a fairly low flat 
rate for the whole season. Direct 
connections have been established 
with Liverpool cotton buyers, and 
much of their gin-compressed cotton 
is shipped direct to England. 

At Glendora, Mississippi, the grow- 
ers have not only their own ginnery, 
but also their own oil mill, 
they have operated to a distinct profit 
to their membership. In fact, in a 
market that paid $15 for the plant- 
ers’ seed, they netted in the neigh- 
borhood of $22 for the planters thru 
carrying out the manufacturing pro- 
cess as far as the crude oil. This 
same group of planters organized a 
cotton buying and selling company, 
dealing in about 4,000 bales over 
and above what they themselves pro- 
duce. Their profits on this business 
run into a numberof thousands of 
dollars annually. 

At Purcell, Oklahoma, under the 
management of Mr. J. E. Gibbons, 
there is a co-operative gin and ele- 
vator owned by the farmers and op- 
erated by them now for several years, 
which has been a distinct success. 


A Suggested Form Of Organization. 


In connection with the cotton 
handling and marketing work of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which I 
have in charge, we are doing all we 
can legitimately to educate the far- 
mer to the advantages of e0o-opera- 
tion, and have made some study of 
methods of organization. Where or- 
ganizations are to merely act togeth- 
er in the growing and handling of 
their crops without Owning any par- 
ticular property, gins and the like, 
we have suggested the form of or- 
ganization, used so successfully by a 
number of mutual insurance com- 
panies in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

The basic idea of this method is 
for the farmer to give the associa- 
tion his note each year, at a flat num- 
ber of dollars per bale of lint, and 
per ton of seed, at a certain fixed per 
cent, depending upon the cost of con- 
ducting the business of the associa- 
tion. Let this be $10 per bale, and 
the rate of interest or assessment 6 
per cent. Then if a farmer has 100 
bales of cotton, and 50 tons of seed, 
he would give his note for $1,500 at 
6 per cent, and would, in addition, 
obligate himself for a further assess- 
ment if extraordinary requirements 
made this necessary. 

The bales would, of course, all 
bear distinguishing marks, and in 
case of complaint against any par- 
ticular number, the adjudication 
would be made and the individual 
who furnished that bale would either 
pay the claims against it or it would 
be taken from his credit with the as- 
sociation. In many cases it would 
pay the farmers to own their gins, 
obligating the whole membership of 
the association legally to have their 
custom work done at their own gin- 
nery. When this is determined upon, 
they should, by all means, whenever 
a good plant can be purchased, buy 
one already in existence. 


Too Many Gins. 

I say this because it is altogether 
likely that one of the troubles with 
the cotton industry at present is that 
there are too many gins, with too 


low an average product, and too high 
an expense account. 


which: 


It takes almost as much labor to 
conduct a gin with an output of 500 
bales a year, as it does one with an 
mutput of 1,000 or 1,500 bales. We 
need, and hope to have a gin survey, 
by means of which some idea can be 
gotten as to where gins can most 
economically be located. 


Farmers Should Insist on Better 
Grading. 

In our work, we are studying a 
number of specific problems relating 
to cotton handling and marketing. 
Buying cotton below grade and fail- 
ure to distinguish between grades 
is a practice which, if not  uni- 
versal, it is more common than it 
should be. Very frequently a farmer 
who has produced an exceptionally 
fine class of cotton, receives no more 
for it than his neighbor who has been 
careless in every respect, and the 
class of whose cotton is certainly in- 
ferior in most respects. This prac- 
tice results in an illegitimate burden 
on the progressive cotton planter, 
and gives the careless one an advant- 
age that he does not deserve. 

Better baling and gin compression 
are also receiving earnest attention. 
The farmer is blamed much for be- 
ing directly responsible for the uni- 
formly disreputable appearance of 
the American cotton bale, especially 
in foreign market. This is manifestly 
unjust. Three things are largely re- 
sponsible, and these are wholly out- 
side of the farmers’ control. CL). 
The present vicious method of slash- 
ing the bale open in one, two, or 
even from three to five places to 
sample it as it passes from hand to 
hand; (2), the crude work of the 
big compresses, and (3) the exces- 
sive tare assessed against the bale 
by the spinner, which forces the 
grower in self-defense to use heavy 
and coarse covering material. 


Farmer Entitled to Full Commercial 
Tare. 

If domestic and foreign spinners 
subtract from 24 to 30 pounds from 
the weight of every bale for tare, the 
owner is certainly justified in put- 
ting on enough weight in bagging 
and ties to cover the tare assess- 
ment. 

If neat, well covered bales with 
little tare are worth anything to 
them, spinners should take some 
unanimous action to agree upon a 
premium of so much per bale for all 
cotton that may be offered to them 
which meets their requirements in 
these respects. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, thru the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, will lend its influence 
to better conditions in every possible 
way, but we are of the opinion that 
additional burden should not be im- 
posed upon the farmer, who already 
bears more than his proportionate 
share of the economic losses, due to 
the wastefulness and the indirection 
of the present system. 





Warehouse Cotton and Sell in Bulk. 


HE WAKE County, North Caro- 
lina, Farmers’ Union, is setting 

a good example for other Unions in 
its movement for a Farmers’ Union 
warehouse. Three acres have been 
purchased as a site alongside the 
Southern and Norfolk & Southern 
Railways, and near the Seaboard. 
Stock is selling to the farmers at a 
par value of $10 a share, and al- 
ready between $2,000 and $3,000 
has been subscribed. When this 
warehouse is established, it will 
be the central unit of the sys- 
tem planned by the State Union. 
Here the State officers will be located 
and the telegraphic market reports 
will be received each day, and furn- 
ished to the local warehouses nearby. 
Heretofore the farmers have suf- 
fered much by not being better in- 
formed as to cotton grades. A com- 
petent grader will be employed by 
the Union warehouse, and after de- 
termining the grade, the farmer may 
either deposit the cotton with the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


warehouse and get a receipt for it, 
or he may store the cotton in the 
warehouse with other farmers’ cot- 
ton, to be sold in bulk direct to the 
factory. This plan of selling in 109 
or 500-bale lots direct to the factory, 
has been found very economical by 
the farmers in Wake, Iredell, ang 
other counties. Other county Unions 
would do well to take it up. C. 





Marketing Long-Staple Upland Cotton 


OW THAT raising upland long- 

Staple in the “Piedmont” of 
xeorgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina, is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, but is going on in 1913 
on larger acreage, we are fast 
learning how to improve and 
lengthen the staple, but are, many of 
us, content to ‘fool this superior 
away” to short-staple buyers. Many 
do not know how to “grade and pull” 
upland long-staple with fairness, ang 
many buyers think ‘“‘where ignorance 
is bliss of exorbitant profits, it is fol- 
ly to be wise.’’ This class of cotton 
right in northeastern South Caro- 
lina today is being sold at 15 to 18 
cents as highest, while short-staple 
is 12 cents, and last year while short- 
staple was nine cents, I sold four 
bales of Allen & Brabham long-staple 
at 17 cents. Buyers are taking the 
advantage of the unposted. 

We breeders of South Carolina 
have organized the South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Breeders’ Association at 
Columbia, and are going to intro- 
duce many features, not only to im- 
prove and maintain the length of 
staple, but look well to market con- 
ditions. We are well informed that 
this class of cotton on the Boston 
market is selling from 15 to 23 cents, 
according to grade and staple length. 
We are investigating this and other 
conditions. The remedy for all far- 
mers having this class of staple is 
to hold on and accumulate it in com- 
munity collections at central points 
and warehouses, and have reliable 
short-staple buyers and cotton fac- 
tors, that you can trust, to help find 
a market for from ten to 100 bales 
grouped together, and thereby save 
from two to four cents per pound 
now given away to local buyers. 

I can readily sell every bale I have 
on these markets today singly at 15 
to 18 cents, but this is not getting 
the Boston price. One large Mis- 
Sissippi Delta firm which has bought 
this kind of cotton a lifetime is on 
this market paying no more than the 
common herd of buyers. Sell all 
your short-staple when it is high 
enough, and hold your long-staple 
until last. 


I sold a bale of Columbia long- 
staple November 5, ginned carefully 
at snail-slow speed on a common 
short-staple gin. This gin sets apart 
half of its equipment exclusively for 
long-staple every Monday, hence pure 
seed for all the long-staple growers 
of this community. These common 
gins handle 1% _ staple perfectly 
where ginner understands to adjust 
the feed and run slow. This battery 
of three gins set apart to long-staple 
every Monday gins only 15 bales per 
day at this slow speed, but turns out 
the smoothest, prettiest sample of 
long-staple up to 1%4 inches that you 
ever saw. The majority of this long- 
staple in this community is 14 
inches and under; very few bales go 
1% to 1%, so few in fact that we do 
not require the proverbial long-staple 
needle gins as yet. We are looking 
forward to the needle gin to handle 
out 1% to 1% cotton when by seed 
selection in later years we can coax 
longer staple into existing local 
standard varieties. 

Your local ginner, by adjustment, 
slow speed and running a “tight 
roll” and giving personal pains 
and pride to doing his level best, can 
give you a perfect product on com- 
mon Pratt short-staple gins. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 

Senaca, S. C. 
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wilding and Repairing the Farm Fences | 


IS THE TIME TO FIX THE 
FENCES. 


to Set Corner Posts, and Why 
opr. French Likes Barb-Wire. 


NE OF the jobs that nearly every 
} stock farmer keeps in mind to 
secupy his spare time during the 
“ack-winter and early spring months, 
the repair of old fences and the 
iding of such new ones as are 
ed. 

n “Sunny Home Farm’ we have 
“aperimented with all manner of 
“wire fencing, and are coming to think 
ve kindly of barb-wire the more 
we see of its work. I am well aware 
hat there are those among our read- 
who will raise their hands in holy 
or when we mention the cruel 
t) barb-wire. But is it so cruel 
sy all? The purpose of a fence is 
restrain stock of all kinds, and 
hen a fence is so erected as to re- 
rain stock perfectly, the animals 
seldom become injured. It is 
“the poorly erected fence, of any sort, 
“which animals are injured, for the 
gon that it does not restrain them. 
‘have been using barb-wire for 
re than 25 years, and have never 
nown one of our animals to be dam- 

i during that time. 
*'The wire fence people have sent 
mt literature for the past 25 years 
@escribing the best method of anchor- 











herb Leg Bots 


_ How to Brace a Corner Post. 


the end and corner posts in a 
ie of wire fence, and yet I will ven- 
ire the assertion that not one wire 
nce in 100 in The Progressive Far- 
her territory will be found to be 
© braced as to hold the fence tight 
for one year after it has been erected. 
' This is the foundation of a good 
fence, this method of the proper 
ing of the end posts; and any 
ort of a wire fence lacking the prop- 
f bracing of the end posts makes a 
p trap for catching and injuring 
erses and cattle. I have seen men 
use a 30-foot pole as the brace of a 
eorner post, while ten feet is amply 
mg, and a brace of this length will 
ider far better service than will a 
nger one, in case the balance of the 
Work is properly done. One of the 
Most simple braces there is—and 
me that has done us good work for 
#) years, is shown in the ¢ut. The 
®nd post should be of the best post 
Material, about 8x8 inches in size and 
ight feet long. Dig a hole 18 inches 
quare and 3% feet deep, with the 
Pest hole digger. Bolt on the bottom 
f the post a piece of first-class tim- 
r 2x6—18 inches in length. Set 
§ post in the hole and lay a flat 
r on each end of the 2x6 block. 
samp the dirt solid on top of these, 
With a good heavy tamper. When 
me hole is filled to the surface of the 
round, you may wager your best hat 
4 hat it will never pull up, in case the 
aces and second post are arranged 
@S shown in the cut. By no means 
Meglect the double-twisted wire that 
‘funs from the top of the second post 
“© the ground line on the end post. 
‘The dirt should be tamped around 
mle second post, and if a good-sized 
Tock is rammed down hard on the 
’ de of the post opposite from the 
nd of the brace, all the better. 
Draw a tight line between the two 
fend posts of the fence and set the 
mall posts on one side of this line. 
7 do dislike to see a wire fence laid 
i like the old-fashioned woven rail 
fence. 


_ Do this post hole digging and post 


%% 





setting during cold weather, but wait 
for a warm day to stretch the wire, | 
and the hotter the” day the better 
tension you will have in your fence | 
when it is finished. We consider a | 
good fence stretcher an absolute ne- | 
cessity in the erection of a fence, and | 
what we consider a good one is a ma- | 
chine with which we can pull the | 
wire until we think we are about to | 
pull it apart. - 

Now, to get back for a moment to 
wire fencing material. We never 
erect a wire fence without using at 
least one strand of the rankest four- 
point, barb-wire we can secure. This 
placed at the top of the posts is as 
good a warrant as we can have that 
no big-feeling colt or bull calf is go- 
ing to ride the fence during moments 
of. careless indifference. 

The feminine, easy two-point barh- 
wire, that has been manufactured 
during the last few years makes a 
fair substitute for nothing, but don’t 
buy it if you want a real fence, for 
five times the number of animals 
have been injured in attempting to 
crawl thru fences made of this ma- 
terial that were ever cut up in a real 
barb-wire, that was properly stretch- 
ed. 

When we purchiase a woven-wire 
fence, we secure one of fine mesh. All 
others are an aggravation. Small 
pigs secure much exercise in pushing 
themselves thru open-mesh woven- 
wire fencing. 

Where good yellow locust posts 
may be secured at a reasonable price, 
I believe they are the most econom- 
ical posts that we can use as yet. 
However, the age of the cement post 
is not far away. 





A great deal may be done in sav- 
ing time in handling stock if much 
thought is given to the laying off of 
the fields. Where it is possible we 
like a small pasture with gates Jead- 
ing off into the larger fields, so that 
stock may be turned into any of our 
fields from this central pasture. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





KEEPING THE FENCE IN REPAIR. 


How to Splice Posts, Repair Breaks, 
Preserve the Wire, Etc. 


HE FENCE well built proclaims 
the man of thrift and industry, 
but the keeping of it up economically 
requires watchful care, quite differ- 
ent from the usual methods prac- 
ticed on the ordinary farm. 
es * & 


The best selection possible of posts 
will not be of uniform quality, and 
consequently some will decay early, 
and, of course, a new post must be 
planted, or else it must be spliced to 
preserve the efficiency of the fence. 
The best splice is made by taking a 
post of the most durable wood about 
the size of the post to be spliced, and 
3% feet in length. Flatten the sur- 
faces to be fitted together at and 
above the surface, let the new piece 
down by the old post two feet or over 
in the ground, and fasten this secure- 
ly to the old post. By sloping one 
side only, large long wire nails can 
be driven thru the upper end of the 
new piece, but it is best to use a 
half-inch lag screw, or a boit all the 
way thru old and new piece below to 
hold them firmly together. If the 
old decayed post is taken out and the 
new piece is rammed well, equally as 
stout a fence as formerly will result. 
Often yard fences otherwise in good 
condition are allowed to fall down 
because the posts were bad and rot- 
ted off prematurely. By neatly fin- 
ishing the upper end of the splice 
with a slope toward the post in each 
case, and painting it like the post, 
few will detect the repairs and the 
life of a well built picket fence, es- 
pecially, will almost be doubled. I 
have a fence built with locust posts 
and pine palings. over 30 years ago, 
and so repaired that it is not only 
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Labor Saver 
Time Saver 
Money Saver 


and five 


Here is a Harrow that will save men—save horses—save money. In barring 


off cotton it will do the work of two men and four horses an 
For all kinds of work it will be found superior in every respect. 


do it better. 


THE MOLINE REVERSIBLE 
DISC HARROW 


Like all other Flying Dutchman implements is the leader in its class. 


It is built low—close to the discs. 


The Le 


vers are short— easy to reach— 


easy to operate. Dust Proof Bearings— equipped with hard oilers. 
he Discs may be quickly reversed without removing them from under 
the frame. The Gangs may also be tilted, thus the Moline covers a very wide 


Me A of uses. 


en desired, we furnish our High Wheeled Truck which permits working 


over ridges. 


Furnished with or without a tongue or with a set-over pole. 


Let us send you our Free Illustrated Booklet telling you all about it, 
also 1913 Flying Dutchman Almanac. 


Your FLYING DUTCHMAN Dealer sells the Moline. 





doing excellent service, but it is ex- 
pected to do so for years to come. 
* 6* * 

Breaks in net wire fences must be 
repaired early, or else cattle will con- 
vert a small opening into a large 
one in their persistent effort to reach 
something on the other side. This 
Tepairing is easiest done with num- 
ber 14 galvanized soft wire—without 
barbs, of course,—by tying the 
broken ends and crossing with anoth- 
er set of short wires, wrapping them 
earefully around once or twice where 
they cross as well as at the ends to be 
connected, so slipping is impossible. 


* & * 


Until the manufacturers make net- 
wire, especially for hog fences, with 


a barb strand at the top, the next . 


best thing to do is to stretch a barb- 
ed wire four or five inches above net, 
or woven-wire fences of all heights 
under three feet, whether used for 
hogs or cattle, or else people getting 
thru or over the fence will crook 
the perpendicular wires and do great 
injury to it. Another strand of barb- 
wire at the bottom will pay in fences 
used to hold hogs, as it keeps them 
from rooting under and lifting it 
up out of place. 
* k* * 

Remember to keep vines of every 
variety off of: wire fences, or the tan- 
nin they contain‘will ruin the coat of 
galvanization and shorten very much 
the service you will get if this is 
done. 

x * * 

If the wire in an old fence is be- 
ginning to rust from any cause, a 
coat of paint, as little as people prac- 
tice it, will save fenees of all con- 
struction for many additional years. 
To paint wire fences best, two paint- 
ers, one on each side, is economy. 
Very long lines can be gone over in 
a day in this manner, and the cost 
per rod is very much less than one 
not experienced would think. 

* *&* * 


Ground wires from the top to the 
bottom of every. wire fence, at least 
every 300 yards, ought to be put in 
when the fence is constructed, or as 
soon as possible after, to avoid the 
danger from lightning. It is a shame 


Moline Plow Company 


Dept. 10, 
Moline, Illinois 
SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept.i0-> New Orleans, La. 


See him. 





so many head of livestock are sac- 
rificed needlessly every summer by 
not observing this precaution. To 
do it, take a piece of wire ten feet 
long, tie it around the strands of a 
single-wire fence, or if of a woven- 
wire fence around the top and bot- 
tom ones, then drive it down in the 
ground by a post to moisture, and 
your work is done perfectly, and will 
last and protect against lightning dis- 
charges as long as the fence lasts, 
and regardless of any freak electric- 
ity may cut. 
J. BEVERLY De SHAZO. 
Ridgeway, Va. 





Have a Woodlot on the Farm. 


VERY farm should have its wood 

lot, and if there be none, pro- 
vision this fall should be made for 
creating one. A woodlot can be 
used as a pasture, and its shade will 
always be appreciated by the stock 
during the summer. It can also -be 
made to supply the farm with posts, 
and with firewood as well. It is a - 
wise investment to convert ten acres, 
or even one acre, into a tree nursery. 
Rough, hilly land that cannot. be cul- 
tivated at a profit, can well be used 
for such purposes. For rapid grow- 
ing post timber the Catalpa speciosa 
is considered one of the best. The 
black locust is also employed, but 
sprouts of the common forest trees 
may be used, if desired, and a va- 
riety thus obtained. Of course, 
stock that could injure the young 
trees must be excluded. Look over 
the farm this fall and see if there 
are not spots of land that are pro- 
ducing nothing, and if such be found, 
beautify and make them profitable 
by planting a grove of young trees 
It would be a wise policy on the 
parts of many counties to encourage 
such planting by bounties in the 
shape of a reduction of or entire 
exemption from taxation. A bit of 
forest on every farm is far better 
for the State than a few large tracts 
that have been reforested, even un- 
der the supervision of its forestry 
department. A. M. LATHAM. 





You can deal with our advertisers with 
confidence. We guarantee them. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PEANUT 
CROP IS “SPOTTED” 
Co-operation Needed in Marketing 


the Crop—Farmers Should Plant 
Less Land in Peanuts and Rotate. 


IVING as I do at one of the larg- 

est shipping points for peanuts 
in the State, I naturally make a very 
close study of the situation. For the 
past month it has been my privilege 
to travel in nearly all the counties 
in eastern North Carolina, where 
“soobers’ are grown, and I have 
made it a point to inquire of the far- 
mers, as I traveled among them, con- 
cerning the condition of the peanut 
crop in their immediate locality. 

From the best information I can 
gather, I find it quite difficult to make 
any definite statement as to the size 
of the crop. it is so irregular or 
“spotted,” as it is sometimes termed. 
In the same field we find patches 
where the vines are full of good peas 
and only a few yards away we find 
patches where the pods are ali blight- 
ed or ‘“‘pops.’”’ Wherever there was 
moisture the nuts are very good. The 
fact that the rains during July and 
August were so very local, is largely 
responsible for this condition of the 
peanut crop. At the very time the 
plant required an abundance of avail- 
able plant food, the major portion of 
the peanut belt was in the midst of 
an extended drouth, and the fer- 
tilizer and land plaster which the 
farmers used were of little value in 
the formation of the Kernel. 

As a result of the above conditions, 
the quantity is somewhat below nor- 
mal, and the quality extremely poor. 
There are a few small districts where 
the August showers were more fre- 
quent, and the crop quite large. How- 
ever, generally speaking, I believe in 
the sections where the large varie- 
ties are grown, the yield per acre will 
turn out to be a little below an av- 
erage, of a poor grade of light-weight 
nuts. 

In those sections of the State 
where the North Carolina or Wil- 
mington pea is grown, the rains came 
in abundance, and I understand 
Brunswick, Onslow and Pender coun- 
ties have a very satisfactory crop. 

In.the Spanish pea sections, espec- 
ially Halifax and Edgecomb counties, 
the crop is considered very short 
These counties were in the dry belt 
and the kernels could not mature. 
However, the Spanish variety makes 
very few pops, and they are sold by 
measure, and not so much upon their 
appearance, as is the case with the 
larger varieties. 

The price for North Carolina 
bunch and running peas started at 
3144 cents per pound, and the farmers 
have been selling as fast as thev 
could get them off the vines. It is 
generally conceded that if the farm- 
ers had held back a little, the clean- 
ers would have given 3%, or pos- 
sibly 3%, cents for this crop; but it 
is not to be expected that they will 
pay more when they are getting them 
as fast as they can handle them at 
3% cents. This crop should sell for 
from 3% to 4 eents per pound, and 
undoubtedly would if the farmers 
would ask for it. 

It all reverts to that ever-present 
and important’ question of co-opera- 
tion among the farmers, and a more 
intelligent system of marketing our 
farm crops. There is hardly a peo- 
ple on the face of the earth who have 
a more antiquated and unbusiness- 
like system of marketing the pro- 
duct of their labor than the South- 
ern farmers. We could learn some 
valuable lessons along this line from 
the farmers of the old country. 

The farmers of the whole peanut 
belt are not faring alike in the price 
of peanuts this year. In some sec- 
tions, as for instance, around this lit- 
tle town of Ahoskie, where the yield 
is larger, the farmers can make some 
money on peanuts at 3% cents, but 
in the sections where the yield is 

~ about half as large, they suffer 
use nf their more fortunate fel- 


low farmers’ selling at this low price. 

As a whole, this crop is considered 
very unsatisfactory, both by the far- 
mers, because of the small returns 
from their crops; and by the manu- 
facturerers, because of the very in- 
ferior grade of the farmers’ stock. 
I again insist, as 1 have said before 
thru your paper, that the success of 
the peanut industry in eastern North 
Xarolina is dependent upon the far- 
mers’ practicing a more systematic 
crop rotation. No man should plant 
more than one-third of his land in 
peanuts each year, and he would then 
be énabled to pay more attention to 
the quality of the goods put upon the 
market, and at the same time keep 
up the fertility of his farm. 

T. E. BROWNE. 
Hertford County, N. C. 


BIG MONEY FOR TOBACCO 
GROWERS. 





Some Results in a Contest at Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 

F NOT a world’s record, one that 

nearly approaches it, was made 

by the winner of the first prize in the 


tobacco contest held on the several. 


warehouse floors at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, November 15. The 
result of the sale of tobacco raised on 
one acre by Mr. Andy Brown, of Gap, 
surpassed anything ever heard of in 
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CUT OF MY “KEENAN” COTTON. 
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COTTON 163 CENTS, 


eicotton for 10 and 10% cents, when 


menin the spring, it will be 









































{ am selling my cotton at 1¢ Ps 
cents just as fast as I can bring it to i 
ket, when 10% is the top of the mary . 
good middling short staple. You can § : 
just as much to the acre. It wit) m 
to 36 pounds to the 100 ginned gp 
gin run slow. It is a vigorous, hardy go 
Other cotton all around my long git 
rusted and shedded; mine kept green | 
is green and growing right along qi 
October 20. I sold a man’s bale yestor 
who planted my seed, which netted 
cents, after selling the seed. Why gf 
Bet 16 and 16% cents, 
much? 

I select my seed every year, and J 
I have the best long staple cotton in 
country. a 

I am selling my seed now at $1 per} 
$1.50. 


W. B. LOWRAN 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Instead of an average yield of from 
600 to 800 pounds of tobacco to the 
acre and an average price of $606 to 
$100, the result of the Contest Saie 
showed that the average return per 
acre was $204.51. 


In addition to the sales and prizes, 





acres, wild or cultivated, owned by an 


monopoly beside which the problems 





THE GROWTH OF LANDLORDISM: PRESIDENT 
BARRETT SOUNDS THE ALARM. 


J OW as to landlordism in America. 
rural credits can do much to overcome or at least lessen this evil. - If you 
doubt that it exists I only ask that you investigate in your own neighborhood 
as to the number of men who own their own farms, and as to the number of 


After all is said, it remains that America isa land the prosperity and 
progress of which are founded on agriculture. 
country a class of controlling land-owners, and a corresponding class of ten- 
ants subject to these landlords, we create a system that is the direct opposite 
of democratic government and that will eventually lead to a condition of land 


other muchly-agitated issues will dwindle to insignificance. 

Unless it is checked, ownership of the land by a few in each community is 
going to strangle individual initiative and collective prosperity in America.— 
President Charles S. Barrett, of National Farmers’ Union. 


I believe that a perfected system of 


absentee landlord. 


If we allow to form in this 


of the so-called high cost of living and 








the great tobacco belt of Piedmont, 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Brown raised 1,419 pounds of 
tobacco, which he sold for $492.28. 
To this he can add as returns from 
his single acre the $50 cash prize 
awarded. 

W. A. Smith, of Vade Mecum, won 
second prize of $30. He sold 913 
pounds of tobacco for $380.17, an 
average of $41.50 per 100. 

L. D. Denny, of Pinnacle, sold 
1,162 pounds for $264.56, an average 
of $31.37. 

In the contest for most pounds 
raised to the acre the following were 
winners of fe cash prizes: 

J. D. Flynn, of East Bend, ‘first 
prize of $50, he having sold 1,946 
pounds for $249.38, an average of 
$12.50 per 100 pounds. 

M. T. Meadows, of Walnut Cove, 
second prize of $30. He sold 1,881 
pounds of tobacco for $260.12, an 
average of $13.80 per 100 pounds. 

James W. Hauser, of Clemmons, 
sold 1,699 pounds for $225.27, an 
average of $13.38 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. Chas. B. Voss, of Walnut Cove, 
sold his 1,678 pounds of tobacco for 
$311.62, the best price obtained by 
any contestant for the greatest num- 
ber of pounds grown. 

Six hundred and twenty-one farm- 
ers registered for the contest, but by 
reason of the dry weather during two 
months of the season, the condition 
of the tobacco, or because they were 
induced to sell earlier thinking the 
good prices might not continue, only 
33 actually placed upon the ware- 
house floors the results of their la- 
bor in this contest. 

The results more than justified 
the expectations of the Wachovia 
Bank snd ‘Trust Company, which 
gave the prizes. 


there was a special program given 
for the benefit of the farmers. Music 
and a few short talks were followed 
by an illustrated lecture by Mr. E. 
H. Mathewson, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. There 
can be no doubt but that this lec- 
ture, pointing out the troubles and 
accidents that may destroy or dam- 
age the tobacco and showing the 
remedies, will prove helpful to the 
farmers in this section. 

The prizes for air-cured tobacco 
could not be awarded for the reason 
that, while many registered for these 
prizes, not a pound of tobacco was 
placed upon the warehouse floors. 

C. L. GLENN. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Practical Co-operation and How It 
Paid. 
BOUT eight years ago six néigh- 
bors, all poor but willing, active 
young married men with ordinary 
education, chanced to be residing 
near each other, and this stretch of 
road was a place of long hours.’ You 
could see lights from one house to 
the other, save one, and when one 
arose in the morning and saw a light 
at the other place he exerted all the 
energy he could command to be in 
the field first. At that time work 
was done in a somewhat primitve 
way, but by reading farm papers 
and seeing what others were doing 
with better tools, the idea was coa- 
ceived that two could buy mowing 
machines and rake, grain drill, plant- 
er, and a low-wheel wagon. We also 
helped each other by one going to 
town this week for necessities and 
another next, for afl. 
This small beginning has not lost 
its reward, or its co-operative fea- 


















ture, altho there are now 6ix 4g 
ing machines, six cream separa 
and the same number of co 
corn planters, weeders, harrows,4 
wheel wagons, and washing m 
ery, and by the time this is in} 
there will be, to the delight of 
mothers and daughters, three # 
ing machines turned by ‘ 
power. % 
There are now on these farms, 
corn shredder and ensilage cw 
two manure spreaders and home@ 
ners, four gasoline engines. By/ 
help of improved tools we have shi 
er hours, take in all the farmers” 
stitutes and fairs, and a day off 
most any time for an excursion’ 
anything that suits our fancy. I} 
got to state there are pure-bred 
sey cattle, and good hogs on all 
these farms, and the sires are owl 
by the company. 3 
Others co-operating with us 
it possible to vote a local school 
and have longer school terms an@ 
build a nice country church. 4 
Work together and do things 
others will follow. 4 




































L. H. SET 
Newton, N. C. 








Corn and Tobacco Yields This Ye 


HE AVERAGE corn yield inf 

United States this year, acem 
ing to an estimate just made by4 
National Department of Agricultal 
is 29.3 bushels per acre, again 
ten-year average of 26.7 bushels 
acre. For the Southern States, # 
yields per acre are estimated as 


































lows: 1912 10-y@ 
State Ave. Ave 
United States 29.3 26 
PRGMOG! (2s <6. «a. srcceis Seat 21.0 1 
ONISROMA. 2.066 s as +. dee 23 
COTE, So 5.0.6 cena a eee 13.8 
TROTIEHCEY 6.04. om © nase 30.4 
TOTEMEOED vs «24 sale 26.0 

PRC RUIER ou sig. 01s 6; avarveeete 17.2 
Mississippi ...... 18.3 
North (CSrouina. «.., ssc. 18.2 
PEMORERS 6 veces 3 acs, Ce 20.4 
WIPER. 45.0600 a @ . 24.0 
Sourn Carolina . « «0:3 « 17.9 
ET MISIB 5. 5.650 0 ee ote 18.6 


For tobacco, the average Am 
can yield is estimated at 88 
pounds per acre, against a ten- : 
average of 825.2 and the yield’ 
States as follows: 

















1912 10-9 
State yield AY 
Beta irc. Be ok 810 
Wetwebe” obo ss ee 600 
North Carolina ...... 620 
Taenmewshe~ so. 66% 2. Ss 700 
Cie Seek ol) Saree 920 
Pennsylvania ........ 1,450 
Wiscemein .......... 1,290 
Connecticut ......... 1,700 





I think The Progressive Farmer the 
best farm paper published. It is not 
an excellent paper for the farmer, 
should ‘be read by the city man, too. 
A. Potts, Davidson, N. C. 
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[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA TOMA- 
TO CLUB GIRLS. 


They Averaged $12 Profits Apiece 
After Allowing Ten Cents an Hour 
For Their Work. 

ACH girl who becomes a member 
of the Canning and Poultry 

Club is expected to prepare one- 

tenth of an acre of land and plant it 

in tomatoes. This she is to culti- 
vate, and later, may sell her fruit 
fresh where there is a demand for it, 

or can her crop in tin, and under a 

gpecial club label put it upon the 

market. 
This year North Carolina had 14 
counties organized, enrolling on an 





methods their 
tomatoes, but 
revenue the 

fruits and 


approved, up-to-date 
own particular crop, 
one also turning into 
hitherto wasted excess: 
vegetables on the farm. 

Prizes by both State and county 
were offered for the girl who made 
the best record; yields, quality, 
profit, history and variety being the 
points considered. 

Nine girls have a record of over 
600 cans, but Miss Alma Parker, of 
Hunting Creek, Wilkes County, made 
a phenomenal record when she pro- 
duced 1,188 quart cans on one-tenth 
of an acre, at a net profit of $87.96. 
Miss Parker is about 15 years of age, 
and sends us a little history of how 
she made her great yield. Govern- 





A GROUP OF ALAM ANCE COUNTY GIRLS. 
Alamance Leads in Total viel, Thirty Girls Producing 9,000 Cans. 





average 30 girls to a county. Of 423 
enrolled up to June 1, about 309 
held out to complete the work and 
send report of the summer’s canning. 

Most of these girls worked under 
the adverse conditions brought about 
by a great drouth, some of them be- 
ing forced to see their plants parch, 
and all their labor come to naught, 
while others toiled, bringing water 
from wells or springs to tide them 
over until the next shower. Wilt, rot, 
cutworms, each contributed its quota 
of trouble, but these girls had set 
out to grow and can tomatoes, and 
ean them they did to the amount of 
65,000 or 70,000 quarts. 

Alamance County alone produced 
9,000 cans, and these solidly packed 
to weigh 40 ounces each. The girls 
With their energetic little county 
agent to direct them were up with the 
sun in canning season, many times 
working until dark to finish canning 
the great quantities of tomatoes 
brought by the different club mem- 
bers to the canning party. ‘Six hund- 
red cans in one day was a record 
One of these girls made last summer. 

Catawba came next with 8,000 
cans to her credit. 

Wayne and Moore each very nearly 
reached the 7,000 mark. 

Pitt, with only one club of ten 
girls, made about 4,000 cans. 

Wake, Granville, Warren, Guil- 
ford, Wilkes, and Gates, each ap- 
proximated 5,000 cans. Hertford, 
With her five girls, produced 1,488. 
Wayne is the only county repori- 

every girl with a profit. Not 
one of her 26 produced less than one 
hundred cans. 

The girls have worked enthusiast- 
ically giving public canning demon- 
Strations, and have aroused the coun- 
ties to the fact that they have within 
their borders a business organization 
of girls who are not only canning by 


ing 
is 


ment instructions were carefully fol- 
lowed, all plants being pruned, stak- 
ed, cultivated and kept in healthy 
condition by the use of sprays and 
disease preventives, and close atten- 
tion was given to the gathering of 
her crop. She won yut $35 in 
prizes, and still has thousand 
odd cans to swell her income. 

In almost every instance, the girls 
express the desire to continue in the 
work next year. Even in Madison 
County, away over in a pocket of the 
mountains, where the gardens are 
hung on the steep hillsidés, and 
where this summer, cloud burst and 
hail storm literally devastated the 
tomato patch—in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Will you be a club girl next 


awl 


year?’’ without one exception they 
have said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
Some of the individual profits 


have been quite considerable, $87, 
25, $20 apiece, and so on, and the 
average for the State after all ex- 
penses were paid, and the girls’ work- 
ing time counted at ten cents per 
hour, amounted to about $12. 

The work has not been easy; super- 
heated days and a crop to take care 
of, means the exercise of determina- 
tion and a considerable amount of 
muscle, but our girls have come 
thru with a record to be proud of, 
and one of the greatest pleasures I 
have ever had is to hear them say 
how much the work has done for 
them, and how much they appreciate 
the opportunity given them for earn- 
ing enough to place longed for priv- 
ileges within their reach. 

MRS. CHAS. McKINNON. 

Assistant in Girls’ Demonstration 
Work, Raleigh, N. C. 

Editorial Comment:—This_ story 
of what their sisters are doing we 
know wills delight our Progressive 
Farmer girls in North Carolina. Later 
we expect to print reports from South 





WIM CHESTER 


qa REPEATING RIFLES AND 
' SHOTGUNS—Always Reliable 


No other firearms have had the suc- 
cessful hunting experience of Win- f 
chester Repeating Rifles and Shotguns. 
Winchester repeating rifles are made 


















in all desirable 
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We are tak- 


Carolina and Virginia. 
ing the liberty of saying that every 


North Carolina girl interested in 
joining the Tomato Clubs next year 
should write Mrs. McKinnon. She 
will put your letter on file, and if 
there is sufficient interest in your 
community will doubtless help you. 





Working One’s Way Thru College. 


HAVE often read in the papers 
that they ‘‘cover Dixie like the 

dew.” I have always doubted this 
assertion, but I can personally tes- 
tify to the truthfullness of this in re- 
gard to The Progressive Farmer, 
judging by the letters I received in 
regard to one I wrote several weeks 
ago. There were 28 in all. How I 
appreciated them! I do wish it were 
possible to answer each personally, 
but I simply can’t do it. A girl who 
is working her way thru college has 
very little time for correspondence. 
I, therefore, take this means of writ- 
ing to them all. 

I received many letters, as I have 
said, from girls living outside this 
State. I am powerless to help them. 
Only girls who are residents of this 
State can hold a dining-room schol- 
arship at Winthrop. The college is 
supported by the State, and it is 
both just and right that her girls 
should enjoy the privileges. 

Some of the girls have the mis- 
taken idea, that the work is exceed- 
ingly hard, and oné can’t carry a full 
course. I am doing it, and I do not 
find it nearly so alarming as some of 
these girls pictured it. It is true we 
have to use every minute. But it is 
such a joy just to know that you are 
doing the best you can. You know 
there has been a sentence ringing in 
my ears all day. Some dear old phil- 
osopher of human life and wisdom, 
has left it to us. I came across it 
just today, -and I tucked it away in 
my memory in my ‘‘gem chamber” as 
I call it. It is too good to keep, so 
I pass it on to you. ‘Life is most 





worth living to him whose work is 
most worth while.’’ 
KATE V. WOFFORD. 
Editorial Comment: There is a 
number of schools giving girls a 


chance to pay part of their expenses 
by service in the dining-room and 
elsewhere. We shall be glad to give 
all information we can to any girl 
wishing such a chance. We may say, 
however, that no one should expect 
to do this without having a little 
money ahead. 














any size of game. 
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calibers suitable for shooting 
Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns are made in 10, 12 
and 16 gauges and in all 
bores. So long as your arm 
is a Winchester, you can feel 
sure of as much success as — 
you are capable of. There - 
are no better arms made. /.. 
Send postal for catalog. “4 

ter Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 





Winch 
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Trappers Name 


? are valuable to us. Your name in our posses- 

sion will be justas valuabletoyou. We pay the 

highest pricesforfurs. Ship them to us. 

Send today for price 

st and tars—they 
are FREE. 


We Are Di- 
rect Buyers, 
Therefore, 
Charge No 
Commission. 






W 


Lotz Bros. 
84 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS “2%, 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, WV 














and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
311. Main St. St. Louls, Moe 


HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! Buyers: 


Make More Money. Read b 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper 128-200 page 

...Magazine about game, guns, dows, lp 

Camp & Trail, 16- f 

' 











furs, fish, roots, trapping secrets, 10c, 
24 page weekly, samesubjects, raw furreports, prices, 6c. 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 609 Golumbus, Ohio 








Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and a time saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at % 
greatly reduced prices. Write us befores 
buying. 

J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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= . 
‘sone Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
ja longer than ever. Adjusted in @ minute to suita 1s 
year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog NoM63 
and low price, First order gets agency 2 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IL, 


Look Here, Farmer Boy! 


Wouldn’t you like to take the Short 
Course in Agriculture at some good ag- 
ricultural college next winter? 

Of course you would. It needn’t 
cost you over $50 and will be worth 
many times that to you if you farm for 
even a few years. 

‘“‘Haven’t the money” ? 

Maybe not, but you can get it, and in 
a little while taking subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. Write our 
Circulation Manager and let him tell 
you about it. 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK, 


by Dr. van 
but is worth f 





























t is “Fertilizers and Crops,” 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.2 


“.20, 


The 








Use or Abuse? 

Parents and children often differ in their 
views concerning the uses to which various 

rticles should be put. As thus: 
her (at breakfast)—-You ought always 

your napkin at the table, ‘Georg 

re ge—I am using it, mother. I have 
fot the dog tied to the leg of the table with 


it.—Youth’s Companion. 


it. Send your order to Progressiv @% 


Farmer. 
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The regulation Arm 
of North and South America’s 
leading Police Departments. 
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The safest, simplest and most . 
dependable revolver you can buy for 


HOME PROTECTION 









Catalog E mailed free 
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bi. 
A Colt Revolver gives its owner the courage of his 
convictions —it never fails to act when called upon. ™~ 
Ask your dealer to show you this splendid weapon and explain 
the Colt Positive Lock that makes accidental discharge impossible. 
It automatically blocks firing pin from cartridge. 


Released only when trigger is intentionally pulled ! a 
YOU CAN’T FORGET TO MAKE IT SAFE ih » 
If your Dealer does not sell COLTS, send your order to us 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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Cornish 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Tria 





‘Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
mAs Low As Any Dealer?} 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? i 
ur Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in : 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keepit. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Pian, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
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It shows our latest styles and explains 


Washington, N. J. 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. Cornish X. Established Over 50 Yeare 



























Known the world over for its serving qualities. 
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OF KNOWN VALUE 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the | 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 






































Make’3010'60 Weekly 


selling our newand unequaled port- 
able gasoline table and hanging lamp 

ghting city and rural homes, 
\ stores, halls, churches. Most power- 
N fullight known. Absolutely safe. 


B) WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many timescheaper 
han gas or electricity. Guaranteed 
five years. Everyone @ possible cus- 
_4 tomer. Noerperiencenecessery. Large 
commissions. Exclusive territory free, 
Write today. 

=4 SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, 

A ©4332 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 








(j= | 
RY IT TEN DAYS AT OUR RISK 


Wonderful invention. No home where coal oil lamps 
@re used can afford to be without it. Low priced, 
Simple, clean, odoriess, noiseless.. Can’t explode. Burns 
60 hours on one gallon of coal oil. Guaranteed. 

















being taken fast. Write quick, if 

ou want to get in on this money-making opportunity. 
me our representative for your neighborhood and get 
one free. Ask foragents’ wholesale pricesa ‘trial offer. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 445 Aladdin Building, Chicago, Illincis 


EW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 | 


For a limited time we offer full 36 1b New Feather be 
%7.40each, New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, » 
factory, cash with order. Alf New 
Live Feathers, BestA.G. A. T@king. 
Guaranteed as represented or 
back, Prompt Shipment. Order to- 
day or write for order blanks, 
We give bank references. 














































SOUTHERN FEATHER 
PILLOW CO. 4 
Dept. 0. GREENSBOROS”. © 














he End of 


Q Wi Nay 


and long hours of exposure will find 
you dry and comfortable if you wear a 


TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


with the famous Reflex Edges (pat’d) that pre- 
vent water from running in at the front when 

buttoned. No wet caer coat so useful as a ij 
Slicker. No Slicker 80 waterproof, durable o 
neat in appearance as the Fish Brand R 
Get yours today and be prepared for rain. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


A. J. TOWER Co. SOWER’s 


BOSTON ei 


Tower Canadian Limited 









THE HOME CIRCLE. - 


THE SEASON’S END. 


and gathered in 


HE LONG year’s work is done; 
And safely stored in cellar, mow and bin 
The waited harvest from each fruitful field. 
Ours is the snowy fleece from countless rows, 


The wealth of orchard and of garden close, © 
The corn, the wheat, the meadow’s fragrant yield. 


Sunshine and rain, bright days and days of gloom, 
Buds on bare boughs and fruit that followed bloom, 
Sown seed and ripened grain—so sped the year. 


Success and failure as in days 


gone by, 


But ever kindly earth and smiling sky, 
Brave thoughts, bright dreams and hopes that mocked at fear, 


A goodly year. 


Who now would dare complain 


Standing amid the garnered fruit and grain 

With which the labor of his hands is blessed? 

Nor holds the future any cloud of fear; 

Since His great love assures in each new year 

Seed-time and harvest and calm days of rest.—E. E. Miller. 








Easy Christmas Shopping. 








FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


A Country Woman Who Does Her 
Shopping By Mail. 


IKE many another country wo- 

man, I live on a rather isolated 
farm, many miles from a department 
store, the village stores within reach 
offering only a meager stock, at dis- 
proportionally high prices, especially 
when it is a question of selecting 
Christmas presents. Now, my an- 
nual Christmas giving is the only real 
luxury I allow myself, and, by going 


| about it early and systematically, I 
enjoy every minute of it, 


from the 
planning and saving, till the moment 
when the gifts are daintily packed 
and sent away. 

I do all my shopping by mail, and 
in so doing, I save myself the tire- 
some trips, the hanging over coun- 
ters, the unavailing search for the 
things not to be found, and last but 
not least, a considerable amount of 


money. 
Early in the season, I make my 
list, (always, of course, subject to 


change) and as my pin money ac- 
cumulates, I send off small orders 
from time to time, until all my pur- 
chases are made. 

I always study the needs and pref- 


i erences of each of my friends, and 
| make it a point, if possible, to give 


something to suit each individual 
taste. A small gift thus selected, 
gives more real pleasure than a more 
expensive one chosen haphazard, 
which frequently gives more em- 
barrassment than joy. As most of 
my friends live at a distance, I am 
forced to consider the question of 
transportation charges, and usually 
choose light weight articles for those 
that are to be sent, in order to cur- 
tail my postage bill. 

I patronize several of the large 
mail-order houses, and have found 
them all reliable, those in Chicago 
carrying, perhaps, the lowest-priced 
goods; while Macy’s, of New York, 
md Gimbel Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Ycarry any number of lovely things at 
reasonable rates. The National Cloak 
& Suit Company, of New York, usu- 
ally furnish me with handkerchiefs, 
hosiery and neckwear, and pay trans- 
portation charges on any amount, as 
do some ofthe others on amounts of 
$5 and over. Daniel Low & Com- 
pany, 6f Salem, Mass., have jewelry 
of exquisite designs, from 25-cent hat 





Toronto 1112 FISH BRAND 













Pp . . 
| B RIFE ENGINE CO,, 2130 Trinity Bidg. "1.¥. 





Water in Quantity 


all over your farm—house, field 
or barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by 
an automatic Rife 
am. Raises 
# water 30 feet for each foot of fail 
—no trouble or pumping expense, 
Satisfaction guararteed. Booklet, } 
lans, estimate E 

























‘essive Farmer,” 








pias and brooches in sterling silver 

p to any price one may feel able to 
‘pay; they also have lovely table sil- 
wer and glass, and pay charges on 
everything. 

‘I do but little in the way of home- 
made _ presents—occasionally a bit 
of linen or a piece of neckwear, but 
|my home-made candy has quite a 

reputation among my friends who 
| possess a “sweet tooth’ and a dainty 


writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in | box makes a very desirable gift. And 


a few special relatives, who have to 


depend on hotels and restaurants for 
Christmas “goodies,’’ always enjoy a 
home-made fruit cake. 

But whatever the gift, let it: be 
well chosen, and the note of personal 
thought will insure appreciation, and’ 
above all, people should give only 
what they can afford, without a de- 
sire to out-do others, or an eye to 
ronumeration, but from the love of 
their friends, and the sheer delight 
of giving. 

MARY ANTOINETTE DICKINSON. 

Burkeville, Virginia. 





SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 





How a Mother and Her Little Girl 
Enjoy the Holiday Shopping. 


Y LITTLE daughter and I, who 
are now happily in each other’s 
confidence, carefully prepare a list 
of the articles which we wish to pur- 
chag. We decide upon just about 
the number and character of pres- 
ents for each member of the house- 
hold and the friends, subject of 
course, to changes and final decis- 
ions at the stores. This we do about 
the time Christmas goods open up 
in the shops. Then when the shop- 
ping begins in earnest—for it must 
be admitted that there is a peculiar 
charm about the hustle and bustle of 
the holiday season—we go out to 
shop. We always carry with us a 
shopping bag, and so make the pur- 
chases as we go, without inconven- 
ience either to ourselves or clerks. 
We prefer to go late in the after- 
noon, and can usually accomplish 
our purposes at one or two trips. We 
make it a point to return home in 
the twilight, or about pightfall-— 
when our thoughts naturally turn 
to the charming climax of the sea- 
son, Christmas Eve—and then, too, 
it is easy to keep any secrets we may 
have. 

Thus the once burdensome Christ- 
mas shopping becomes a real pleas- 
ure, and we both enjoy it like two 
children together. 

INEZ EDNA CRAWFORD. 

Waynesville, N. C. 





Gifts That Have Personal Appeal. 


T IS A good idea to have a memo- 

randum, and jot down articles in 
your list of presents to be given. Al- 
ways give within your means, and 
cultivate the habit of giving where 
nothing is expected in return, except 
gratitude. The charm is lost where 
the intrinsic value of a gift is con- 
sidered. I always try to select some- 
thing ‘‘useful as well as ornamental,’’ 
often fashioning the gift myself, as 
I believe our own handiwork eppeals 
to the feminine recipients as well as 
the sterner sex. 

Magazine subscriptions come in, 
too, for a share of thought, for they 
are an all-year-round gift—interest 
growing with each number. So also 
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it is with the children’s reading mat~ 
ter, nothing so pleases them as the 
arrival of a weekly or monthly pa- 
per or magazine, coming addressed 
to them. The Youth’s Companion is 
our favorite. 
MRS. A. L. YOUNG. 
Smithdale, Miss. 





Begin Saving Money Early. 

KNOW just what I want for al- 

most every friend, so do my own 
shopping. I find the best and easiest 
way is to begin in August to lay aside 
ten or 15 cents each week, or more 
if I can well spare it. By the first of 
November, my Christmas shopping 
begins. I visit all bargain counters, 
ribbon sales, etec., on special bargain 
days. 

The money laid aside each week, 
with a very little more, will supply 
me with enough material (I get bar- 
gains in the fall) to keep me busy 
thru November. Every spare mo- 
ment is used in making gifts, sug- 
gestions from newspapers and mag- 
azines being kept. 

I cut material to better advantage, 
and save much time by making sev- 
eral gifts alike, being ct&reful to 
scatter well the gifts, as many of 
them are sent by mail. 

While making these gifts, I con- 
tinue to lay aside money each week, 
also keep pencil and paper handy to 
jot down new ideas as they present 
themselves, and every item that will 
be needed to complete my list of 
gifts. 

The first week in November finds 
me out on another shopping expedi- 
tion. I find the new Christmas sup- 
ply a trifle high just now, but with- 
out the usual rush one finds the week 
before Christmas, which makes shop- 
ping so disagreeable and tiresome. 

I have plenty of time the next two 
weeks to complete all presents, and 
one week left. This week is spent in 
pressing, tieing on names, and Christ- 
mas cards, wrapping, addressing, and 
mailing all out-of-town gifts. The 
last few days’ spare moments are 
used in getting ready all gifts for 
home folks and local friends. 

MRS. CHAS. L. EVANS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 


Give Folks What They Like. 
NE OF my friends who was inter- 
ested in an old blind, crippled 
woman at the poorhouse, asked me to 
select a gift for her. This friend 
kept her supplied with fruits and 
other dainties and warm wrappers, 
bed-room shoes and such comforts; so 
I suggested. a bottle of delicate per- 
fume, and it worked like a charm. 
The old dear lived among a mass of 
imaginary violets for months. For 
old people, do not plan gifts which 
remind them of their age and infirm- 
ity. Let Auntie’s apron be lace-trim- 
med and embroidered. Select what 
they want, not what we think they 
should have. Do you remember in 
“A Window in Thrums’”’ how a man 
brought unspeakable joy to the heart 
of his bed-ridden wife, by giving her 
a “Sunday-go-to-meeting”’ cloak? We 
all of us, want to be considered like 

other folks, and not singled out. 

MRS. J. H. HENLEY. 

Sanford, N. C. 


A Whole Batch of Aprons. 


| Faget year I decided to make some 
one article for all, outside of the 
family circle, and being a woman, 
an apron was my first thought. I 
had had a one-piece apron with a 
most enticing roomy pocket sent me 
on Valentine Day. Its edges were 
bound with dainty checked gingham, 
and really an apron that it was a 
pleasure to wear. I purchased 15 
yards of muslin and five yards cf 
gingham, and made ten aprons. Each 
labeled package contained the apron 
in snowy tissue, also a five-cent dish 
mop, and a card, “to be used for 
Sunday night supper.” All the re- 
cipients declared they had had a 
world of pleasure from their gift. 
E. L. FRITCHEL. 

Thomasville, N. C. 











should strive for. 





THE GIVING THAT COUNTS. 


By Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn. 


7 BEST giving of all—and the hardest—is the giving of one’s self. 
This is what makes the beautiful spirit of Christmas, and this is what we 
To do a favor for someone else when the time is so hard | 
to spare; to forget our worries and be cheerful and friendly when we are tired 
and cross; to learn a piece of music that someone likes and we don’t like; to 
break down the little unconscious wall of opposition we have raised against 
some acquaintance; to overcome our petty prejudices; to be hospitable in 
things material and things spiritual—in other words, unselfish; this is the only 
true giving. When we have learned to do this, presents do not count. 











Be Ready When Christmas Comes. 


HE THOUGHTFUL woman, many 

months ahead begins to collect 
little odds and ends. During July 
and August merchants hold special 
sales, at which remnants of lace, em- 
broidery, ribbon, white goods, silks, 
and pretty cretonnes may be purchas- 
ed very cheaply. From these, hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, baby caps, fancy 
neckwear, kimonos, cases for hold- 
ing various belongings, table, bu- 
reau. and washstand covers and 
other useful and pretty articles may 
be fashioned. 

Some leisure hour, these odds and 
ends may be assorted, a list made of 
various gifts one wishes to make 
from them, and a list also made of 
the little things needed to complete 
the gifts. This last list should be 
slipped into the shopping bag, and 
these trifles picked up while shop- 
ping. 

Magazines, such as the Delineator, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and La- 
dies’ Home Journal, offer many 
helpful suggestions. They also carry 
attractive advertisements of catalogs, 
which may be had for the asking. 
From them one can do quite satis- 
factory shopping; small pieces of 
jewelry, silverware, linens and wear- 
ing apparel are offered at reasonable 
prices. 

The tissue paper for wrapping, 
also Christmas seals and holly rib- 
bon for tieing, should be on hand 
weeks before the holiday season ar- 
rives. Quite a number of people now 
use the Red Cross seals, and thereby 
swell the fund to help stamp out tu- 
berculosis. 

One of the mest interesting gifts, 
which should be looked after weeks 
ahead, is a potted plant, or a bow! of 
bulbs. It does not matter if these 
are not in full bloom, the child, old 
person or shut-in, will enjoy watch- 
ing the buds open. 

MRS. JAMES H. HENLDPY. 

Sanford, N. C. 





Begins Shopping im January. 

Y CHRISTMAS shopping begins 

in January; during Christmas 
week I keep my eyes and ears open 
for new and easy ways of making 
and buying for the next Christmas. 
Many things may be picked up cheap 
in the shops after the holidays are 


over. These I often buy and put. 


away for another time. My work 
bag is never without some little 
piece of fancy work, this I take with 
me when going visiting for a day, 
an afternoon or when company comes 
to see me. J can talk and do fancy 
work, and enjoy both. When an ar- 
ticle is completed, it is laid away 
with my other gifts. 

MRS. JULIAN J. 

Bennettsville, S. C. 


MATHESON. 





The Spirit of Christmas. 
HEN Ii begin my Christmas shop- 
ping, | turn to my old scrap- 
book and refresh my memory as to 
Christmas times. There is a verse 
which reads— 


“What is the thought of Christmas? 
Giving. 
What is the hope of Christmas? 
Living. 
What is the joy of Christmas? 
Love. 
No silver or gold is needed for giving, 
If the heart is filled with Christmas love. 
For the hope of the world is kindly 
living. 
Learn from the joy of God above.” 
. 


I shall not try to make my love 


tokens ‘‘cost just as much” as some 
of the presents which were given me 
last year. The buying and selling of 
gifts has taken all the sweetness out 
of Christmas for many people, and 
where we have spent large sums to 
gratify what we considered the ‘‘de- 
mands” upon us, God’s little ones 
have been forgotten. 

A farmer’s wife has many things 
at hand which her town sisters would 
welcome heartily. <A bit of sweet 
lard, fresh butter, juicy 


fashioned black walnuts and hickory 


nuts, the delicious candies she could | 
make—-any of these would be most | 


acceptable. MRS. C. F. GREGG. 
Vinemont, Ala. 





Some “Don’ts” for Christmas 
Shoppers. 


i’ VICE for saving money 

about Christmas buying of a 
great many things would be simply 
*“Den-t.’” 

We buy too much for Christmas, 
and give too little. We spend too 
much money for the petty baubles 
that the shops offer, and give too 
little thought and time to the pres- 
ent we would give. We pay too 
dearly for the gifts that are valued 
only at waat they cost on the mar- 
ket, and give too little of the things 
we could make ourselves, that would 
express our love and thoughtfulness 
for the recipient. Some little trinket 
made especially for a loved friend, 


every stitch betraying the work of | 
go farther in ex- | 
pressing the true Christmas spirit | 
than expensive gifts of fashionable | 


loving fingers, will 


jewelry or other things that are se- 
lected and sent simply because we 
think it is expensive. 

Don’t give Christmas presents at 
all if they are simply to pay for 
something given you last year. 

Don’t give if you are not really 
giving, if you remember the gift’s 
monetary value and 
valuable a return gift you will re- 
ceive. 

Don’t give more than you are able. 
If the gift is made possible by doing 
without something yourself it is the 
more precious, but don’t run up a 
debt that it will take you all next 
year to pay. 


Don’t give the children much 
racket-making material. Christmas 
is much too noisy. | 

Don’t give them cheap toys. They | 


get lots more fun out of something | 
that reauires work on their part to | 
perfect, building blocks for instance, | 


or A BC ecards to spell with. 
DAVID TOWNSEND 
Benton, Ark. 





Has Done Away With Christmas 
Shopping. 


FAVE I solved 
Christmas shopping? I 


satisfaction to myself that I feel like 
passing the solution along. * * * *I 
do not do any Christmas shopping, 
for I do not give Christmas presents 
at all. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Don’t 
think I want to abolish the beautiful 
spirit of Christmas 


and with all one’s heart; but the 
habit of expending one’s 
(Continued on page 23.) 





canned | 
fruits, jellies and with peanuts, old- | 





wonder how |. 








the problem of | 
have | 
solved it so completely and with such | 


|\*HOME WATERWORKS” 


| solve. Many are doing it. 
giving. One | 
should give freely—with both hands | 


small | 
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Buy a 


Richmond 
Stove or Range 


and put the rest of 
the money in bank 


You can pay more for a stove or range than 
the Richmond dealer will ask you but you can- 
not buy more in real value and satisfaction. 

Fifty-five years experience in stove and range 

building and our iron-clad guarantee of satisfac- 
tion are yours when you buy a Richmond stove 
or range. ‘ 
Let this Heater Keep you 
Warm, Comfortable and 
Well throughout the Cold 
Winter months. 


This splendid Oak heater 
is a great fuel economizer; 
burns an amazingly small 
amount of coal. It is so 
constructed that it radi- 
ates the heat freely. It 
is very easily cleaned. 
Best material only is used 
in the construction of this 
stove, and it*is strongly 
built. Note the full nickel 
finish. This stove in your 
parlor or sitting room will 
presenta pleasing gee 
ance and the comfort 

will derive from it wil be 
ba many times its 
cost. 


Send us your ndme and address on a postal 
card, asking for our catalogues of cook stoves, 
ranges or heaters. Also ask for name of dealer 
nearest to you and for ‘Magic Cards.’”’ These 
cards are a never-failing source of pleasure to 
the children. 


Richmond Stove Co 


2510 E. Main Street, cS, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

















BIG BARGAIN! 


$10 Money Order brings 
you one 86-lb Feather Bed; 
one set 3-Ib Pillows; 
pair Fleece Lined Cotton 
Blankets (full size), one 
- Rug (86x72); one Initial 
Handkerchief; one Pack 
Post Cards, and all for on! 


APHW " ® wae to introduce my feather 








ds. Only one lot to 
family. Agents wan 
Address L. J. TURNER, Hampton, Fla. 

Zz Fie ng person answering this with Money 

for bed, etc., will receive extra one pair 

of F dliax Pillow Shams, FREE, with all the above. 


New Feather Beds & Pillows $8.50 


Send us $8.50 money order and we will ship 
you one New Feather Bed and Pillows to match; 
or $7.35 for bed without pillows. New, live 
feathers. Best 80z. A.C. A. ticking. Guaran 
te-d as represented or ue money Bank Mga 
Reference, Commercial and Farmers Bank, 
wpe N. C. Order today, or write wl rr e) 

anks. 


DIXIE SUPPLY CO., Mebane, N. C. 
ew 40-pound 


Feather Beds Epis, Pua 


THE STOKES COMPANY, 
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Books For the 


Housekeeper 


The housekeeper, 














as well as the 
farmer, can obtain much. practical 
information from good books on 
household problems. 

The Progressive Farmer will be 
glad at any time to help any of its 
lady readers secure such books as 
they wish, or to furnish a list of 


good books for progressive house- 








keepers. 


(4 








The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for 85 cents. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy) 

ff 

is not adve 
vou can often get it by putting a little 


rtised in the Progressive Farmer, 
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THERN FARM GAZETTE 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 
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AKE up your mind now to get rid of the 
M stumps before you make another crop. Look 
up the advertisers in The Progressive Farmer, get 
the catalogs of the different makes, and decide 
which one suits your conditions best. 

HE Alabama Good Roads Association is en- 

gaged in a campaign to have three days each, 
designated as good roads days by the different 
States, these days to be “holidays for working the 
roads.’’ The scheme is all right as far as it goes, 
but it illustrates our bondage to inherited ideas. 
We are not going to have good roads as long as 
we cling to the notion that we can make them 
good by one or two ‘“‘workings” a year. Let us 
repeat it: Every mile of road should be under the 
supervision of some man who is responsible for its 
condition every day in the year. Not until we 
approximate some such system of management 
can we hope to make our roads good and keep 
them so. 

E THOUGHT we would bring the matter of 

Christmas shopping to the attention of our 
lady readers in plenty of time this year, but judg- 
ing from many of the letters received, we are just 
a little behind time ourselves. The first of No- 
vember rather than the last, seems to be the ac- 
cepted time to begin Christmas shopping. It may 
be, however, that some of the suggestions made 
will yet be found useful by many readers. The 
letters for this symposium literally poured in. A 
number we could not find space for at all, and 
from a number of others we selected only a 
sentence or two for publication. We wish to thank 
every one of our friends for writing us, and wish 
for them all the merriest Christmas this year that 
they have ever known. 











HARLOTTE, N. C., had an absolutely clean 

high-class midway at its fair this year for 
the first time in its history—‘‘not a girl show nor 
a@ gambling device on the Midway,” we are told. 
The explanation is simple. Mr. Edgar B. Moore 
gays: 


“When I accepted the position as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, it was with the under- 
standing that I had full control of this mat- 
ter, and as long as I have any say, it will be 
conducted upon absolutely decent and moral 
lines.”’ 


Will the Secretary of the State Fair let us know 
that he has made a similar resolution, and that 
he has the nerve to live up to it, no matter what 
happens? 





N ENGLISH company, the Union-Castle Steam- 
ship Co., has recently agreed to carry pedi- 
greed livestock, for breeding purposes, to South 
Africa free of charge. This is enterprise in pro- 
moting the livestock industry which Southern 
transportation companies might imitate. At 
least, there would be more encouragement to the 
industry, if pure-bred animals, to be used for 
breeding purposes, could be moved from one State 
to another at something less than prohibitive cost. 
When the freight charges on four pure-bred cattle, 
none of them weighing over 1,000 pounds, from 
central Mississippi to central Alabama, amount to 
nearly $100, the breeder and the buyer are both 
justified in the statement that the conditions sur- 
rounding the pure-bred livestock industry in the 
South are discouraging, to say the least. 





UY livestock, not stock certificates.”’ This is 
the good advice given by the Oklahoma Farm 
Ournal. Now that farmers have sold their crops, 
there is a great army of promoters and fakirs 
trying to get the soil tillers’ hard-earned dollars. 
We are quite prepared to endorse the whole edi- 
forial in the Journal, which reads as follows: 


“The present great need of Oklahoma 
farms is livestock, not printed stock certifi- 
cates. Money spent for good breeding stock, 


















for pure-bred horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry, adds to the wealth of the farm and 
the community. Money spent for shares of 
stock in any sort of a company is likely to be 
worse than wasted; there may be assessments 
on the stock later. If any men have a good 
thing, certain or even likely to pay good 
profits to those who invest in it, they are not 
at all likely to go driving all over the coun- 
try trying to sell little dabs of stock to farm- 
ers. They are not likely to spend money for 
advertising the stock for sale in farm papers. 
Instead, they keep all the stock they can 
themselves and offer very little for sale.’’ 





O-OPERATION is the order of the day. Farm- 

ers in other parts of America are getting its 
advantages; farmers in the South must get them 
or fall behind. These thoughts are suggested by 
a letter from a leading fruit grower in Underwood, 
Washington, who is thinking of coming to Vir- 
ginia or North Carolina, but adds: 


‘‘Also advise me if the apple growers have 
well-organized unions for marketing their 
fruit. This is a strong feature in this coun- 
try and I would not attempt to raise apples 
where I would be in the hands of commission 
houses.’”’ 





Why Not Start a Township Improvement 
Club? 


E ARE glad to see the great interest that 
has been aroused by our articles on debat- 
ing societies. Certainly there is great good 

to come from weekly, fortnightly, or monthly 
meetings wherein young and old get together and 
discuss subjec@® of general interest. We hope 
many of our readers are thinking about organiz- 
ing such clubs. 

But instead of having a society devoted to mis- 
cellaneous questions, why not call it a ‘““Township 
Improvement Club,’’ and set out to discuss prac- 
tical plans for the improvement of the neighbor- 
hood and the county? Discuss at the same time 
measures and policies needed for the improve- 
ment of the State, since anything that benefits 
the State also benefits the community. 

Talk the matter over with your neighbors and 
see if you can’t start a Township Improvement 
Club. 





Hats Off to the Sandhill Farmers. 

NE of the agricultural marvels of this gener- 

ation is the way the sandy lands of Moore 

and adjoining North Carolina counties have 
come out in recent years. These lands, once 
thought to be worth little, except to hold the rest 
of the world together, and to make a rather poor 
job of that so far as looks were concerned, are 
now beginning to blossom like the rose. With 
the coming of scientific farming, their once inert 
and unsuspected productive powers are develop- 
ing, and the price of land is increasing accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Henry A. Page, who was in Raleigh the 
other day, gave The Progressive Farmer Editor 
a good illustration. ‘“‘On the tenth of October, 
1910,” he said, ‘‘a man had an option on 1,600 
acres of land near Aberdeen. On the seventeenth 
of October he sold it to four of us for $5 an acre— 
doubled his money. In June, 1911, I sold my 
part for $8 an acre, and another man sold his part 
in September, 1911, for $10 an acre. But the 
farming value of all this country was becoming 
apparent, and November 10, 1911—-exactly a year 
and a month after there was an option on it for 

2.50 per acre—I bought the whole tract and paid 
$15 an acre for it. I have an A. & M. College 
graduate managing it, and he grew 2,000 bushels 
of corn on thirty acres of it this year, and 5,000 
bushels on ninety acres, using 800 pounds fertil- 
izer per acre.” 

“When I was a farm boy in Chatham,” the 
Editor remarked to Mr. Page, ‘‘folks used to 
think that Moore County sandy land was hardly 
worth having for farming purposes.” 

‘Well, it wasn’t then,’ Mr. Page declared. “I 
was on it then, and I know. Some kind of change 
has come over it, sure thing.” 

But Mr. Page is a mighty smart man, and he 
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knows that as a matter of fact, the land hasn’t 
changed, but the folks have. They have learned 
to hitch up Science with their mules and their fer- 
tilizers. They are no longer farming by main 
strength and awkwardness, but they have learned 
how to conserve the moisture that old plowiag 
methods wasted, and how to feed the land and ro- 
tate the crops so as to find and save fertility that 
old methods partly didn't find, and partly wasted 
as soon as it was found. 

We take off our hats to the sandhill farmerg 
who have brought to us a literal realization of 
what the old Prophet of Israel wrote centuries 
ago: ‘The wilderness and the solitary place shal] 
be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.’”’ 





—~ 


William J. Bryan on Education. 


HAT would we do if we should see a father 
deliberately cut off one of his boy’s arms?” 
asked William Jennings Bryan in a speech 

in Raleigh last week. And yet, the great Nebraskan 
rightly went on to say, in this day, when no illit- 
erate man can successfully compete with an edu- 
cated one in anything, a father who cuts off one 
of his boy’s arms, sending him into life with only 
one arm instead of two, would be doing his child 
no more serious an injury than the father who 
deliberately neglects to give his boy an education, 
The simile is a good one indeed, and one that we 
wish to emphasize in connection with our cam- 
paign for a “A Six-Months’ School Term for Every 
Country Boy and Girl.”’ A man’s physical strength 
is not even half his strength in the world today; 
an education counts for more than half in every 
line of work—in farming and in everything else. 
In the fierce industrial struggle of today, a strong 
well-trained body may be compared to one’s left 
hand, but a strong, well-trained mind is one’s 
right hand. In cutting off your boy’s chance for 
an education, therefore, it is almost as if you 
were cutting off his right hand. 

“It’s a mighty poor sort of law and civilization,” 
Mr. Bryan concluded, “that will go out after a 
man and compel him to pay back $2 he borrowed, 
but will let him send his own flesh and blood out 
into life hopelessly handicapped for 
schooling they might have had.’’ 
opinion Mr. Bryan was right. 


want of 
And in our 





Woodrow Wilson’s Tribute to the Church 


HE interest that both ex-President Roose- 

velt and President-elect Wilson have always 

taken in church work is a good omen for 
America. “specially notable was the utterance 
of Governor Wilson, as he turned aside from the 
stress of campaigning the week before the election 
to join in the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Trenton. On that occasion, the next President of 
the United States said: 


“Life without the standard of the church 
is something like a faltering quicksand. The 
church is one of the many expressions of the 
permanent side of life. This church thru its 
200 years has witnessed the birth and death 
of political parties. It has seen everything 
change except the search for God; and every 
community should realize that the search for 
God should take precedence over everything 
else. 

“Tt know that the salvation of a church, 
however, the salvation of the community, 
and the salvation of the State is to be found 
only by men who are greater than themselves. 
A man who is indifferent to his own success 
but confident only of the cause he represents, 
has the hosts of Almighty God behind him.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


HOU shalt not kill. What we are trying to 

do now is to extend the definition of the 

word murder, not restrict it. We are try- 

ing to apply the word to the crimes by which a 

food manufacturer kills children with bad beef; 

a rich patent medicine swindler destroys children 

by doped medicine; a rich factory owner destroys 

men and children by long hours and poorly pro- 
tected machinery.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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Cows and Co-operation Have Made Denmark Rich. 


CO-OPERATION, SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, STRICT BUSINESS POLICIES, 
AND HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS ARE THE FOUR SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 
By CLARENCE POE. 











land flowing with milk and honey.” In 

view of the great number of cattle and hogs 
jn Denmark, it might be called a land flowing with 
milk and gravy. ‘Like ancient Gaul,” says Min- 
ister Egan, “all Denmark is divided into three 
parts—butter, bacon, and eggs.’’ And he might 
nave added that of these three the greatest is but- 
ter. 

I have already remarked that there are more 
horses to the square mile in Denmark than in any 
other country the sun shines on, and I believe the 
same thing is true with regard to cows. At any 
rate, there are 442 milk cows for each thousand 
of the population, as compared with 224 dairy 
cows for each thousand Americans. In the South- 
ern States, altho ours is the only section where 
more people are engaged in agriculture than in all 
other occupations combined, we have only 194 
cows per thousand people—only 194 now as com- 
pared with 210 in 1890. 


T* SCRIPTURES speak of Palestine as “a 


Fighty Cows in Every 100 Enrolled in Co-opera- 
tive Creameries. 


The first Danish co-operative creamery was es- 
tablished in 1882——just thirty years ago. Un- 
doubtedly it would be rash to assume that one 
cow in a hundred was then enrolled in the co-op- 
erative ranks, but now more than eighty cows in 





every hundred are fashionable, up-to-date, co-oper- 
ative cows and less than twenty are left untouched 
by the modern spirit. Of the 1,507 creameries in 
Denmark January 1, 1912, only 242 were private 
and 85 estate, while 1,177 were operated on the 
co-operative basis. 

These Danish co-operative creameries on which 
England’s hungry millions have learned to rely for 
their butter supply were formed, almost without 
exception, without the members paying out one 
cent as capital to start with. ‘“‘At first we had 
the banks all against us,’ Mr. J. H. Monrad, the 
well-known dairy expert, told me, ‘‘but now we 
can get anything we want simply on the principle 
of united and solitary responsibility—a guaran- 
tee signed by all the members. There is almost 
no chance of failure, and the members do not hes- 
itate to sign the notes. Then we agree to pay the 
bank the usual rate of interest—say, 5 per cent— 
and to pay back at the rate of 10 ore (10 ore is 
not quite three cents American money) for each 
100 pounds of milk handled. Then the book- 
keeper in payimg the farmers for a hundred- 
weight of milk deducts not only the fixed rate for 
expenses, insurance, and interest, but also the 
10 ore that goes to pay off the debt. Suppose for 
example a farmer should otherwise net $1.15 per 
hundredweight for his milk; then a deduction of 
three cents would leave him $1.12. Usually the 
rate of repayment is so figured as to clear off the 
debt in seven to ten years, but it has happened 
that creameries have paid out completely in four 
years.”” 


Definite, Binding Legal Agreements Always 
Required. 


There is one other principle religiously observed 
in all these co-operative creameries and other 
Danish co-operative enterprises which Mr. Monrad 
insisted that I must emphasize in writing of the 
subject to American farmers—the ,principle of 
-having all contracts absolutely definite, binding, 
compulsory, and business-like. And in this I am 
Sure that he is right. If we don’t mean business 
about this matter of co-operation—straightout, 
thorogoing, Yankee-like ‘“‘business’’—we might as 
Well let it alone. Co-operation is the greatest dis- 
covery of modern times, I am thoroly convinced, 
for the betterment and uplift of our farming peo- 
ple, but like everything else worth having, some- 
thing must be sacrificed to get it. Farmers can- 
hot simply enroll their names as members of a 
C0-operative society and then float into an earthly 
Paradise on flowery beds of ease. City business 
Men cannot succeed unless the members of their 
Partnerships or corporations are strictly, definitely, 
legally, bound up to do certain things, and farm- 
es cannot make all the middleman’s profits un- 
less they are willing to take some of the middle- 
Man’s risk. Let’s wake up our minds to that. But 
the farmer has this advantage, that while loss to 
® business man often falls heavily on an indi- 
Vidual, loss in a co-operative enterprise, in the rare 
Cases where it has happened at all in Denmark, 
has been so widely scattered as to seriously handi- 
Cap nobody. 

“You must make your American farmers re- 
S0lve on the compulsory feature inthe very be- 
ginning,” Mr. Monrad said to me. “Great as are 
the advantages for co-operation here in Denmark, 
our farmers would nevertheless have failed in 



































great measure—-just as the German farmers would 
aiso have failed—if we had not had the compul- 
sory feature inserted in all our agreements. When 
a creamery is started, each subscriber agrees to 
deliver all his milk that is not required for family 
use for ten years to come—sometimes it’s seven 
years, but usually it’s ten—to the new establish- 
ment.”’ 


Strict Business a Lesson For the South, 


And this promise is no mere expression of in- 
tention, but a definite, binding agreement that can 
be enforced in the courts and damages can be col- 
lected from any man violating it. Thus if a man 
has agreed to deliver milk from five cows, he will 
be responsible if he sells his farm without requir- 
ing the purchaser to ‘assume his obligation and 
continue to send the milk from five cows. The 
other day a case came up where a man who had 
agreed to deliver all his milk had increased his 
herd, and from his newly bought cows had sold 
milk to the city instead of the creamery. There- 
upon the creamery sued him, and the court di- 
rected that he be fined not to exceed $500, the ex- 
act amount to be fixed by a disinterested commit- 
tee. 

Of course, all this is nothing but business-like. 
Ordinarily it requires milk from about 400 cows 
to insure the success of a creamery, and it would 
be poor business to start one if on some excuse or 
other half the members might pull out and leave 
the creamery without sufficient milk supply to 
make its operation profitable. Suppose for ex- 
ample, some corporation had a rival creamery and 
wished to break up the co-operative creamery. If 
there were no compulsory provision, it might for 
a time offer unwarrantably high prices and so en- 
tice away a sufficient number of co-operative 
creamery members long enough to break it up. If 
we are going into co-operation here in the South, 
we must have definite, binding agreements in every 
case—and agreements covering a sufficient pro- 
duct to insure success. 


The Kildevang Creamery. 


The Kildevang creamery near Ringsted which I 
inspected, may be regarded, I suppose, as fairly 
typical, in essential things, of the other twelve 
hundred co-operative creameries in Denmark. 
“Kildevang”’ was started twenty-three years ago 
with 300 cows and a debt, but is now patronized 
by 120 farmers with 800 cows, and has nearly paid 
for itself out of installments, besides the profits 
returned directly to the farmers. I forgot to in- 
quire, but I suspect that the plant has been en- 
larged and that the installments now payable are 
for the addition to the original plant. This cream- 
ery sends out nine wagons every sun-up to collect 
the milk, and produces, I was told, 385 pounds of 
butter daily, and [I don’t know how much cheese. 
Its yearly income is $54,000, and for the six 
months ending April 8, it appears to have made a 
profit after paying all expenses and installment on 
debt, of 10,794 kroner—about $2,914.38, or at 
the rate of about $50 a year profits for each farm- 
er. I am not quite sure about these figures, but 
I think they are correct. Of course, however, the 
profits are not divided per capita among the farm- 
ers, but each farmer receives dividends exactly in 
proportion to the quantity of butter-fat he has 
furnished. In business management, moreover, 
Danish creameries are absolutely democratic. In 
the business meeting every member has one vote, 
whether he furnishes milk from five cows or fifty. 

It would make my article too lengthy if I should 
attempt to describe the Kildevang creamery in de- 
tail, but for the benefit of our dairymen who would 
like a technical description of such an establish- 
ment, in a well written article recently published, 
Mr. T. McCluskey, an Irish dairy expert, who made 
a trip to Denmark, brings out one point I should 
like to emphasize, and that is the absolute clean- 
liness that the creamery not only practices in its 
own quarters but requires from all its patrons. 


Co-operation Insures Quality Products. 


A large part of the farmer’s golden reward is 
due to the fact that the co-operative enterprises 
are able to ‘“‘standardize”’ their products and get 
correspondingly higher prices, as an individual 
farmer is not. A co-operative creamery, bacon 
factory, or egg-packing factory is able to estab- 
lish a standard of quality and guarantee this 
standard to the consumer. Most farmers are not 
as careful as they ought to be, and where a farmer 
is careful to give good quality every time, his re- 
ward is slight because he is too small a factor to 
be considered by the market. On the large mar- 
kets a large group of farmers can demand and 

(Continued on page 22.) 





“What’s The News? | 


(| 
j 
Topics of Timely Interest. 


OMAN suffrage advocates are jubilant over 
W the remarkable successes achieved in the 

recent election—winning everywhere, we 
believe, except in Wisconsin. ‘‘Oregon had been 
counted on,’’ we are told, ‘‘and Kansas, too; bui 
neither Arizona nor Michigan. The carrying of 
the latter State, even by so small a majority, is 
the driving of an entering wedge into the Bast— 
for Michigan seems Eastern to the other suffrage 
States.”” Three years ago woman suffrage had 
been adopted in only four little Western States— 
Wyoming, 1869; Colorado, 1893; Utah and Idaho, 
1896. Since then its progress has been wonder- 
ful, Washington going for woman suffrage in 
1910, California last year, and now four States 
are added in a single day. In the South the move- 
ment is probably most formidable in Virginia and 
Arkansas. 








* *e 


The advocates of the Henry George single-tax, 
or land-tax idea, are also professing some jubila- 
tion over the recent election results. While the 
single-tax idea was defeated, both in Missouri and 
Oregon, it carried more than one-third of the 
Oregon vote and in St. Louis got 47,628 votes 
against only 64,778 for the opposition. U’Ren, 
the forceful Oregon reformer, will run for Gover- 
nor on this issue in 1914. While an outright 
adoption of the single-tax idea is not likely to be- 
come popular for a long time to come, we ought 
to adopt the English plan of taxing ‘‘unearned in- 
crement” in town lands. That is to say, if a piece 
of city land increases $100,000 in value without 
effort on the owner’s part, but solely thru the 
progress of society and government, a tax of 20 
per cent for public purposes is justifiable and— 
along with the inheritance tax—is about the 
fairest form of taxation. 

* * 

In West Virginia, the State-wide prohibitionists 
won out by a vote of considerably more than two 
to one, the exact vote being: For prohibition, 
125,759; against prohibition, 49,586; the majority 
in favor of prohibition, 76,173. Coiorado went 
wet by a small majority. 

* * & 

The Carnegie Foundation proposes hereafter to 
pension ex-Presidents of the United States at the 
rate of $25,000 a year, but we hope no man who 
has held the highest office in the gift of the 
American people will ever take a cent of it. Mr. 
Carnegie is a mighty big man, but he is not big 
enough to have all our ex-Presidents lining up 
for charity at his back door. 

* * * 

The Springfield Republican gives this explana- 
tion of the German Government's proposal to take 
over the tobacco business. ‘“‘There has been too 
much complaint of the inroads of the tobacco 
monopoly in Germany, and the Government the- 
ory of dealing with monopoly seems to be to make 
it a State monopoly.’’ The Germans have already 
knocked out Standard Oil from the Empire by 
making petroleum a Government monopoly. 

* * * 

Gratifying indeed is the conviction of the New 
York policeman and his accomplices responsible 
for the murder of Herman Rosenthal, the gam- 
bler. Our readers will recall that Rosenthal was 
about to expose the infamous system whereby cor- 
rupt policemen grew rich on “hush money,’”’ 
money paid these policemen in return for their 
letting an umnumbered lot of criminals go free 
from prosecution. 





In Last Week’s Paper. 


AVE you ever taught your boy the di‘Terence 
H between the wedge-form dairy type of cows 

and the square-form beef type? If not, be 
sure to show him.the pictures and read him the 
article on last week’s first page. 

So far as we recall, Bennie Owens’ 237-bushel 
corn yield is the best any boy has ever made. Read 
again the story of how he did it, as reported for 
us in last week’s Progressive Farmer. Jerry 
Moore’s yield was only 228 bushels. 

Few farmers have understood just how the new 
serum prevents or cures hog cholera. Professor 
Rothe’s address in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
is the clearest explanation of the whole subject 
we have seen in the same space. 

On the same page we hope every cow-man who 
reads The Progressive Farmer noticed the picture 
showing the butter loss by not using a cream sep- 
arator. If you have five cows or more, you had 
better send for literature, decide which. make 
suits you best, and get a separator. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHEN YOU HAVE BOUGHT THAT PURE-BRED PIG. 





You Must Then Prepare a Place 


For Him to Stay, and Arrange 


for a Succession of Cheap Feeds for Him and His Family. 


gressive Farmer, and buy a pure- 
bred pig, what are you going to 
do with him? 

It is safe to state that most South- 
ern farmers who have in the past 
bought pure-bred pigs have not re- 
ceived the benefit from their service 
which they should. In most cases, 
I believe, this result has been due 
to the improper care and feeding of 
the pig, rather than to any fault of 
the pig. Pure-bred pigs are all right 
and valuable, and the production of 
pork is profitable. In fact, if you 
have not made a success of pork pro- 
duction, it is not the fault of the 
breed of hogs you tried, nor the fault 
of the business, but the chances are 
500 to one that you, and you alone, 
are responsible for the failure. 

In the first place, you cannot buy 
a high-class pig for $20 or $25. You 
may get a good pig for such a price, 
if bought quite young, but do not ex- 
pect a “perfect”? pig for such a price, 
and do not expect the pig to do all 
that is necessary to make a success 
of pork production. <A good sire is 
important, but if a boar is not prop- 
erly fed and cared for, he will not be 
a good sire, no matter how well he 
may be bred or what breed he be- 
longs to. It matters not what breed 
you select, so long as you get a good 
pig. The breeds of hogs are all right. 
What we now need in the South is 
better hog men. 


L YOU take the advice of The Pro- 


You Must Raise Your Own Feeds. 


Before setting out to discuss the 
eare and feeding of this pure-bred 
pig, purchased to improve the quality 
of the pork hogs, let us stress one 
fact which we must always keep in 
mind. The man who buys feed to 
feed to livestock will always find the 
business unsatisfactory, unless he is 
raising high-priced breeding stock, 
and is also a man of outstanding 
ability in the livestock business; and 
if he has this ability he is not likely 
to continue long to buy feed for his 
animals. It costs too much to ship 
or transport livestock feeds and no 
one can afford to continue to use 
feeds which have had freight charges 
added to their original market price. 

It is not advisable to buy a pig 
until you are prepared to feed and 
care for him economically. But this 
is no reason why you should not pre- 
pare to do these things. If you are 
not now prepared to handle hogs 
properly, get to work and make the 
necessary preparation and then buy 
a pure-bred sire. 

What = preparations 
made? 

The first thing needed is a suitable 
place to keep him. The barn lot, 
with the mules, is not suitable place 
for a boar or a brood sow. A few 
pigs six to ten months old may be 
kept profitably in the mule lot, but 
this is not the place to raise hogs. 
Nor is a dry lot, nor a woods pas- 
ture(?) where grass does not grow, 
a suitable place to raise hogs. The 
man who raises hogs on “mast” is 
the fellow who buys pork at the 
store. This year, with a good crop 
of acorns in some sections, many are 
talking of raising hogs in a ‘‘woods 
pasture.”’ Do not attempt it. It is 
a delusion and asnare. A thing that 
costs nothing is usually worth the 
same and the man who raises hogs in 
a ‘“‘woods pasture” is not the man 
who takes premiums at the fairs or 
sells pork to his neighbors. Set aside 
a few acres for producing feed for 
the hogs. ‘‘How many?” We can- 
not say, That depends on the kind 
of land you are willing to give up 
for this purpose. The reason many 
do not have feed for hogs is, that 
they put all the land that is any good 
or that they can cultivate into other 


should pe 


crops. We do not advise any man 
now engaged in general farming to 
go largely into the hog business, 
What we need is more hogs, all that 
can be economically féd, raised on 
every farm; not as a special business, 
but as a regular and legitimate part 
of the farming operations. 


Arranging for a Supply of Feeds, 


First, set aside an area for the 
house or houses, and adjoining this, 
a few acres for a general or perma- 
nent pasture. For this general pas- 
ture Bermuda grass and as many of 
the clovers as you can grow will 
serve best. If arrangements can be 
made so that the houses and feeding 
lots can be changed every year or 
two, it will help much in keeping the 
hogs free of worms and in good 


WHERE CREAMERIES ARE NOT 
NEEDED. 


In No Locality Where 400 Good Cows 
Are Not Available. 


HERE is a movement on foot to 
establish a creamery in Gastonia, 
at a cost of $8,000. It is purely a 
promoter’s scheme. They have en- 
listed the aid of a few of. the in- 
fluential men of the county, who are 
probably misinformed. It looks now 
as if they would succeed in landing 
their project. If you can give me any 
information and figures on the sub- 
ject, I shall be under many obliga- 
tions to you for same, and you will 
have conferred on the farmers of this 
section a lasting benefit.—A. B. C. 
Editorial Comment:—tThis is a fair 
sample of letters which come to The 
Progressive ‘Farmer from time to 
time. If they came more frequently, 
or if our advice had been followed in 
all these cases, many Southern farm- 
ers would have saved considerable 
money, and the dairy industry would 
have been in better condition today 








TWO OF MR. GALLOWAY’S PRIZE WINNERS. 





health. This is not necessary if the 
lots and houses are properly kept 
and treated in a proper manner, but 
it is always advisable when practi- 
cable. 

The next step is to arrange so that 
crops conveniently located may we 
grown for furnishing for the hogs 
feeds which they may themselves 
gather. If the corn fields are fenced, 
crops may be grown in the corn, such 
as cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, vel- 
vet beans, etc., but provision must 
also be made for growing these crops 
on land devoted to these alone. 
These crops may prove profitable 
from the feed they furnish, but the 
best profit will be in the improve- 
ment of the soil and therefore this 
area should also be changed every 
two or three years, if practicable. 

Water is necessary in these lots 
and fields, but running water is not 
necessary, and pools in which the 
hogs can wallow are positively objec- 
tionable. 


When the Pig Comes, Put Him to 
Himself. 


These matters will be discussed 
in greater detail in future articles, 
but for the present, assuming that 
some such plans have been put into 
effect, or will be carried out, the 
question of what you are going to do 
with this new pig when he reaches 
the farm is of first importance. 

He has been on the train and you 
do not know what disease he may 
have picked up on his trip, or what 
are the conditions on the farm from 
which he came. For these reasons, 
and for the sake of safety, do not 
put him with the other hogs on the 
farm. Put him by himself, far 
enough removed from where other 
hogs can go, to prevent giving dis- 
ease to the whole herd if he should 
develop any trouble. Keep him by 
himself for at least 30 days. Many 
an outbreak of cholera could have 
been prevented in that way. 

When posts are scarce a good fence 
can be made by having the posts 
farther apart with good, stouc stays 
hetween. But it is poor poi‘cy to 
have the posts too far apart; every 
rod is about right.—Maurize Floyd 


in many of those sections where such 
creameries have been established. 

In the first place, it is absolutely 
certain that no locality in Gaston 
County, North Carolina, or any other 
section of the South, needs a cream- 
ery costing $8,000, or one-half that 
amount. 

In the second place, it is equally 
certain that no co-operative cream- 
ery should be established at any’ 
point until at least 400 cows have 
been pledged to supply the milk re- 
quired. It is also necessary that 
these 400 cows be within three miles 
of the creamery. In no case should 
the milk supply depend on cows to 
be bought; the cows must be actually 
in sight and their owners bound to 
send their milk to the creamery. [f 
not less than 400 cows are first 
pledged, then a plant costing $2,000 
to $3,000 may be provided, and with 
good management it will succeed. 

When a creamery promoter comes 
into any section and proposes to or- 
ganize such a co-operative business 
enterprise, the first step which the 
people should take is to ascertaine 
the number of cows within a radius 
of three miles of the point at which 
it is proposed to start the creamery. 
If it is found that the milk of at 
least 400 cows is available, then the 
owners of these cows should be put 
under an iron-clad contract to send 
the milk of these cows to the pro- 
posed creamery for at least one 
year. 

When this has been done, those in- 
terested should write their State ex- 
periment station, or State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and also the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., asking 
for estimates of just what is needed 
in the way of equipment and build- 
ings, and the probable cost of the 
same. If the creamery promoter, 
after fair pay for his labor in or- 
ganizing the company has been ad- 
ded to the estimates furnished by 
these institutions, is not willing to 
furnish the plant at such a price, 
then he should be invited to seek 
other fields of labor. 

We have been accused of putting 
obstacles in the way of advancement 
because we have given advice, such 


THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER, 


as above, but only by those who ate 
either ignorant of the dairy businegs 
or of the failures of creamerieg in 
the past where the necessary congj. 
tions we have outlined have not eX. 
isted. The dairy industry is not ad- 
vanced, but much injured by the og. 
tablishment of a co-operative cream. 
ery, unless there are sufficient COWs 
already available, and due economy 
is exercised in obtaining the plant: 
for without these, failure is certain, 
and not only will considerable money 
be lost, but the dairy business will 
received a set-back from which it will 
not recover for years to come, 
Creameries are good when gyf. 
ficient milk is available, but without 
this they are as useless as an ica 
making plant at the North Pole. 





Mr. Galloway’s Prize-Winning 
Holsteins. 

GREAT many Progressive Farmer 
readers have bought Wm. Gal- 
oway manure spreaders, gasoline en- 
gines, etc. All these readers will be 
interested in a story of Mr. Gallo- 
way’s farm near Waterloo, Iowa, 
which a correspondent sends us. The 
photograph herewith is of two of Mr, 
Galloway’s prize winners, and our 
correspondent’s story is as follows: 

“Mr. Galloway bought 180 acres 
of practically wornout land _ near 
Waterloo some years ago, paying a 
high price for it, due to it’s location 
near town. For a while he rented 
it, and every landlord knows about 
the amount of profit it brought hin 
on that basis. 

“Then he put a resident manager 
in charge to handle it by general 
farming——hay, corn, oats, wheat and 
clover, and still no profit. Then he 
decided to put in pure-bred dairy 
cattle, and notwithstanding the tre 
mendous expense which he has been 
to, putting up modern barns, two 
50x16 silos, the establishment ofa 
modern dairy building, the farm has 
already come to the point where it 
will very soon begin to show a profit. 

“The secret of it is that he has 
been insistent on the start in nothing 
but the very best of cattle, and has 
two of the finest herds. Holstein and 
Ayrshire, that may be found in this 
part of the State. In the Holstein class 
at the Dairy Show, he won first and 
second in the aged cows and grand 
champion cow of the show. In the 
Ayrshire, his unbeaten Delpeeder 
Lady Taylor 31197, captured the 
junior championship. 

“Mr. Galloway considers that he 
has solved the problem of how to 
get profit off of high priced land, but 
it is only by a consistent sticking to 
the highest types in cattle, and with 
the most intensive type of moder 
farming. It could not be done with 
cheap cattle and the hardest kind of 
work. It can only be done with the 
kind of cows whose calves are worth 
$100 to $600 at one day old.” 


More Pigs Needed on Southern 
Farms. 


HE Boys’ Corn Clubs have done 

much and will do more to teach 
the older farmers that our land will 
make corn. Now why not get started 
a Boys’ Pig Club? These two crop 
cost the South more of its cottol 
money than any two food product 
Meat comes high when it 4s shipped 
into our country, first handled 
farmers, then butchers, then whole 
sale men, then railroad, then retail 
ers to consumer. After passing all 
these hands we have paid deatl 
for it. 

An average family uses from 6! 
to 1,000 pounds of meat each yeah 
this at 12% cents, will be for 600 
pounds, $75. We could have it fd 
four cents—600 pounds at four cenl 
$24, a saving of $51. 

ROY J. BUCHANAN. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 





I believe your paper has done more good 
for this section than all other papers in 
country.—W. H. McEachern, Wilmingtol 
North Carolina, 
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“CET A PURE-BRED PI 


99 Here’s the Place to Buy Him, and Also the 
Best Pure-Bred CATTLE, HORSES, and SHEEP. 











Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist 
Grand Champion Ohio State 


——— 
JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s E ; Emi 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on 
pails, We have @ number of 2-year-olde, Isla 
g, 10, 12 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : Longfellow, Premier and 


gatisfaction guar anteed. 





> 





daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Gokien 
t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 


and 15-thousand-!tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellew’s Rival. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 
prize Nat'l Dairy Show ard 8 other shows: 
Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


of imported and American-bred cows. 
Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
nd Type, giving 36 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 


Sows of 
Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 











——e 


BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, S. C. 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 














SHOW TYPE BERKSH:RES 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
and daughters were shown in the recent South Carolina 
State Fair in nine classes winning seven firsts, two 
seconds. Sambo wastirst aged boar State, open and 
Championship classes, this being his third successive 
year of show ring victories. Our herd have been con- 
sistent winners for three years in competition with the 
strongest herds of the Carolinas. All our brood sows 
are winners or producers of winners. Buy from a herd 
that has proven its excellence in public competition. 
Prices rez sed 
RIDGEWAY CLUB 


F H. BEALL, Supt., 

i i 25 pure-bred Pigs 
Quality Berkshires 3 .o4o ects old. 
Bred from prize stock. Fine heads. backs, hams 
and length. Just the kind you want. 


Let us know * * 
what you want. FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Ridgoway, S. C. 








MAPLE 
LANE 


Berkshires on Approval 





CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 

Address 
FOWLER, Marietta, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Cc. W, Georgia. 











Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- 
faction, that we are wi:ling to have them stand en- 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. 

All our breeding stock are splendid individuals and 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Pree 
mier, Lengfeliow and Baron Duke 6Oth blood. 
There are no better in the State. 

We can ship you at once, subject to examination 
andapproval, choice pigs, bred sows and service 
boars Isn’t this fair? 

Write today for price and description. 

This ad. will not appear next week. 


D. E. EARHART, 
Bristow, Va. 











Special Offerings---Berkshires 


2 Pigs, 6 months, of our Woodlawn Queen 10th, 
ist prize senior yearling sow Chicago Interna- 
tional, 1911, $75 each. 

Pig, 7 months, of our Woodlawn Queen 8th 
(Mother of Grand Champion Sow Chicago Inter- 
national 1911), $50 

2 Gilts of our imported Dahlia 3rd (Mother of Grand 
Champion Sow American Berkshire Congress 
pel $65 each. 

igs, 6 months, of our W G. Lady 146539 (Grand 
aughter Premier gs g tng gs $35 each. 

Other Pigs, 6 months, $25 to $35; 3 months $20 to $25; 

pairs $30 to $40. Bred Sows $50 to $100. Service 

oars. Whole Herds 

One of largest Herds in South. Expert breeding. 

exclusive Berkshire breeding plant for 
Southern Farms. Only Best Good Enough. 
Breeding guaranteed. yw rite for further pri- 
ces, descriptions, pedigrees. 


MIDDLETON FARMS, 


Berkshire Breeders, CLARKS HILL, S. C. 
(Everson Bros. and Middleton, Proprietors.) 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 




















the very best blood of the breed. Also 

uroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 cach, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 
(es 

° . 

Berkshires That Are Berkshires 


Choice young boars at $20 each. Weaned 
pigs from $10 to $15 each. Pairs not related 


Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels from $5 
Up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAMES P. KERR, 


Riverside Farms, Haw River, N. C. 











DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
Fayetteville, Tenn. R. F. D. No. 1. 


— Duroe-Jersey Pigs — 


Choice lot, from 3 to 4 months old, 
from mature sows, pure-bred and 
registered. My hogs are as good 
as the best. For prices, address 


J. W. ETCHISON, - - Cana, N. C. 

















‘POPLAR SHADE FARM | 


Cc. D. HAVERTY, Prop., Smithfield, Va. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys. Bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars. Pigs 3 months and up Both 
[Retr for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Reference given if wanted. as 








HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale’) Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 

















Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘'Gold 
Bond Again, ’’ and a son of the famous boar, 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligib e for registration. Never had Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 

Unsurpassed breeding Mature sows and gilts 
bred for spring farrow Young service boars. 
Beautiful two to three months pigs pairs and 
trios not akin Pric - ‘seamen 


JOHN F. T. ANDERSON Poindexter, Va. 





Ss, C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





160 Pigs to—~ 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - 


Forest Depot, Va. 





DUROCS—Young sows, 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


bred or open. Service 





TAMWORTHS. 


See Our Tamworths 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 

















| PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





R.F, D. 1, 

The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
thar any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINAS. 








-—Seleci From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











POLAND CHINAS AND 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Write me your wants. I can please you in most 
anything you want from a fall pig to a sow and pigs, 
ora fine herd boar. Over one hundred head to 
select from. These hogs are of the best breeding 
that can be found. They havc been winners wher- 
ever shown. 

Also Hereford cows and calves and yearling heif- 
ers of the very best breeding. All stock registered 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Bargain prices for 
next thirty days. 


R. H. LILE, Clarkson, Ky. 











GRAY’S 
Perfection Jr., 8031 


3 POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of 









80313.” and other 
noted boars. The 
best strains of liv- 
ing hogs repre- 
sented in this 
herd Sowin pigs, and boars and sows of 
allages Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of 
Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half West- 
ern prices. Address 

J. B. GRAY. Fredericesburg, Va. 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. The herd that com- 
bines quality and size. For sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fall pigs, boars ready for service, and bred gilts. 
These hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 lb boars. and out of 
sows that wiegh from 600 lbs to 850 Ibs each, and cost 
me from $100 to $250 exch—bought from the best herds 
in the North. I sell my stock cheap and guaran'ee sat- 
isfaction or return yous money. Write me wha you 
want and mention this paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 


Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


“Get a pure-bred pig’ as ‘The Progressive 
Farmer” advises I have them of the best breed 
ing 2to 6 months old, out of 400 Ib. registered 

























furnish you. 


JAS. S. 
Williamston, 


RHODES, 


North Carolina, 














ete 
BE Bred sows gilts, service boars 
Se RUSHIRES and pigs. Ask for pedigree and 





choice gilts, also pigs, 


any 
Good colors, 


age, mated not akin. good indi 
viduals, best breeding 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyvilie, Tenn. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Our 
Address 


Bred sows and pigs for sale. 
pigs are thrifty and nice. 





R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 


L.L. MILLER 
Route 2. 


ee Nic «st lot of pigs Ihave ever been able to pro- sows, and sired by noted boars. Choice bred sows 
IBBOS) ‘prize winners. a at $50 to $75 Satisfaction to all. 
2 es Vrite for wants and prices. = 
60 High-Bred Berkshires || wavner T GREEN, SHiton, s.c.| G. L. TRIMBLE, aaairsvitie, Ga. 
All ages. Pigs no akin, $10 each; trio, Bargains in Registered Durocs POLAND CHINA HOGS 
$25. Write me your wants and I can Serviceable boars, 


Of fancy breeding, all ages. Fancy Poultry, 100 
fine single comb Brown Leghorns, $11 per doz. 
A. F. TUGGLE, Brush Creek, Tenn. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911 For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 





Mocksvlile, N. C. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, : - Brooksville, Ky 











Also | 















(15) 


POLAND CHINAS. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. You see these hogs before you pay 

for them. 
Jd. H. TALLEY & SON, - 


1247 





Luray, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bre! sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
bbl Everyihing registered and guaranteed to 
please. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

















CHESTER WHITES 


Registered herd; first premium stock; largest and 
most prolific hog on record; three sows, 41 pig’; breed- 
ing stock, 400 to 700 pounds; easy feeding. Servic “e boars, 
sows breed. Fancy rigs for sale. My time tothis breed 
14 years. The best money can buy and feed produce. 


P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. 


Reference: “armers’ and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Winchester, V2. 


0. I. C’s. 
no akin. 
able. 
Route 2, 





Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Ser- 


vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 
Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 


OWEN BROS., 
Bedford City, Va. 


MULEFOOTS, 


VIRGINIA HERD MULEFOOT HOGS 
you are going put money in 
buy the best. 

pure-bred Mulefoots are 
have greater vitality—mature 
cost icss to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 30, 1912. 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf. 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1912. 


PRICE $140 
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hogs, 
The 


to your 


hardier— 
earlier and 





























HOLSTEINS. 


*PURE-BRED REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE . 

The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 

“ for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 











Angus Cattle—A few chotIce young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 


Also registered Percheron stallions of the 





show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 
DOGS 





Melville Farm 
Collie pups, males $5; females $3. Toulouse 
geese $5 per pair. Berkshire pigs. 
R. W. SCOTT, Haw River, N. C. 








PRIZE WINNERS 


Under this heading we shall be glad to 
publish each week winnings of our ad- 
vertisers at State or district fairs. We 
regret that we cannot report winnings at 
county fairs, nor can we report winnings 
already printed in reports of State Fairs. 

















Send us a postal with list of your win- 

nings. 

Middleton Farm, Clark’s Hill, S. C., at 
Georgia-Carolina Fair, on Berkshires, won 
9 firsts, 3 championships, 3 grand cham- 
pionships, and reserves; also several sec- 
| onds. 

We regret that in our report of the Geor- 
git State Fair, J. P. & W. H. Hall, of 
Cochran, should have been listed as winners 
in the Shetland pony classes. It should 
have been J. T. & W. H. Peacock, of Coch- 
ran. With one exception, these gentlemen 
took all the firsts on Shetland ponies 

Have you read “Southern Field Crops,’ by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 


paid. 


















































One of The South’s Largest Shows 


The Columbia 
Poultry Show 


COLUMBIA,S.C. 
JANUARY 28-31, 1913 


During the Fifth National Corn Exposition. 

















Expert management, courteous treatment 
and a fair deal to all. Send for Premium 
List. 


T. L. LITTLE, Sec’y, Camden, S. C. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay sarong Daily. 
‘There’s a@ reason.’ 
Please write your 
Free 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Whitt 














wants. Catalog 














Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Large Pekin 
_ Indian —- Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- 

er. It’s 

Exhibited {0 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga. «+» show and 
won 8firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 








for sale. From atom 


Young Mammoth that won first prize 
Bronze Turkeys and four specials in 


Canada, and first at Piedmont Fair; and from 
my $18 lamp prize winning hens. 

Toms weigh about 15 or 16 lbs.; hens about 
120ri3 lbs. $6 per pair, if taken at once. 


OLIVER J. CONRAD, 
R. F. D. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
EGG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 
Duck eggsfrom a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Oxford, ~ - North Carolina 

















DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 

at half price. A limited number of cocks, 
hens, cockerels and pullets at reduced prices. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. Eggs 
after January ist. 
CLAUDE F, DEAL, 


Box C, Landis, N. C. 





Stock and Eggs of 


White Wyandottes First Prize Winners 
MRS, R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
Brooks, Georgia. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Se: s value. 
Must have room. a Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


Red Fancier 8 years ) 





and mites with 
KNUDS 
Rn Steel 
e Proof Nests 
These Lice ul, sanitary, patented 
nests can’t get out of order—last a life time 
; and earn their cost many times over. 

— — $3.90, set 6 nests—special introductory 
Price $3.50; ets (18 nests,) $10. rite for our free 
catalog, Gal. Steel Brood Coops, Runs, Chicken Feeders, 

etc. KNUDSON MFG. CO., Box 499 St. Joseph, Mo. 





The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for 85 cents. 


THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
By Wilcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to trouble- 
some questions. Price, $3.50 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Have you read “Southern 
Crops,”’ by Prof. J. F. Duggar? You 
should read it, and then keep it 
where you can refer to it. 
supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid. 


Field 





Remember that what you wish to buy 


is not adve 
you 
notiee in 


rtised in the 
can often get it by 


Progressive 


putting a little 


our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| his apples, 
| these products must be of such qual- 


“HOME WATERWORKS” | 





| his service is poorer, 


We can | 
| prices and trade. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,” 











THREE RULES TO OBSERVE. 


(1) Be Regular, (2) Look to Con- 
venience of Buyers and (3) Give 
Good Quality. 


USED to drive a market wagon, 

selling general farm produce at 
retail. Now I have to buy the 
same things, so I feel that I have 
seen both sides. In our efforts to 
buy direct from theefarmers, we have 
met three obstacles, which far out- 
weigh all others. Let me be definite. 

1. Lack of Regularity. A farmer 
will come by our house (or I may 
find him at the city market) whos? 
butter suits us. We make a pur- 
chase and ask if we may depend on 
getting this same quality of butter 
on this same day every week? But 
he is uncertain, doesn’t come every 
week, or doesn’t bring butter every 
week, ete. After many such exper- 
iences we now buy our butter from 
a distant creamery because we know 
that the same uniform good quality 
of butter will come every week. Same 
line of argument applies to other 
farm products—we cannot get a 
good uniform product regularly from 
the local farmers, so we deal with the 
grocer, butcher and creamery. We 
see no other way. 

2. Lack of Convenience. I go to 
our city market every Saturday, and 
usually once or twice during the 
week. I buy a half peck of apples 
from a farmer. He measures them 
up and wants to know what I have 
to put them in. If he has paper 
sacks they may not hold a half peck, 
so he puts them in two sacks and I 
must carry home two bundles instead 
of one. Why not have a supply of 
sacks of different sizes? Perhaps 
the price of apples is 15 cents, I pay 
him a quarter, and very likely have 
to wait while he finds some one else 
to make the change. Why not have 
a dollar or’ two in small change to 
begin the day? These things count, 
and I am sure that more folks would 
go direct to the farmers at the mar- 
ket to buy, if they knew that they 
could get a really good service. 

3. Lack of Quality. It is very sel- 
dom that a farmer has sprayed fruit 
for sale on our market. They don’t 
spray. We consumers who _ under- 
stand the difference know that it is 
only sprayed fruit that we can de- 
pend upon to keep. So when we want 
a barrel of apples we go to a dealer 
who gets his fruit sprayed, carefully 
picked, graded and packed, from tfe 
western part of the State, or from 
some other State. It costs more, but 
is worth all the difference. This mat- 
ter of quality is very important, for 
the town buyer must have a product 
which will keep, he has no cellar, 
barn, pit or store-house to care for 
potatoes or cabbage— 


ity that they will keep in his kitchen 
or pantry. 

Of course there are exceptions. 
There are a few farmers who have 
overcome these objections, or are do- 
ing so. And the best proof that these 
obstacles are genuine, is the fact that 
these exceptional farmers get more 
and better trade than the others. 

This is not foolishness, whim or 
prejudice. Our own experience is 
that of the great majority of con- 
sumers everywhere—we must buy to 
the best advantage, and the farmer, 
in order to get our trade, and keep 
it, must give a service which in reg- 
ularity, convenience and quality, will 
compare with that of the dealer. If 
his prices must 
poorer his ser- 
the difference in 
And the nearer he 
can approach to perfection in these 
points, the better prices he can com- 


and the 
greater 


be cheaper, 
vice the 


: | mand. 
Farmer, | 


And he always has this advantage 
—that all things being equal, the 


consumer would rather deal directly 
with the farmer because of the cer- 
tainty of a fresh product. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN 
Raleigh, N. C. 





ADVERTISE YOUR STUFF. 


Tell Thru the Local Paper What You 
Have, the Price, and When It Will 
Be Ready. 


HERE is one man the farmer 

needs to be better acquainted 

with, and that is the man who runs 
the town paper. 

Everybody else keeps in closer 
touch with the editor than the far- 
mer does, and everybody finds it 
profitable. The merchant in a live 
town keeps the paper man telling 
people of what the merchant is do- 
ing. The doctor, the lawyer, the In- 
dian chief, all know the value of the 
newspaper, and all profit by its abil- 
ity to tell things, all except the far- 
mer. 

Now, the first thing I would ad- 
vise the farmer to do is to have the 
editor print him some envelopes to 
use in his correspondence, and prob- 
ably some letter-heads. It will cost 
but a trifle more than to buy the pa- 
per and envelopes at the store, and 
maybe not so much. When a man gets 
a letter from you with your name and 
address printed neatly on the paper, 
he concludes that you are at least 
of enough importance to put your 
name before the world so it can be 
seen. 

Then get familiar with the editor 
as a factor in selling your stuff. If 
you give him 15 cents .to run a 
three-line reader in his paper, saying: 

“Turnip Greens, Onions, Radishes— 

Henry Jones will be in town on Monday 

with turnip greens, onions, and radishes,” 
you will have the people in the res- 
idence streets informed of your com- 
ing, and ready to buy more quickly 
than if you have to argue the ques- 
tion after you arrive. If you ask 
them in the paper to telephone an 
order to your house before you start 
to town, you may sell out all the 
stuff you propose to take before you 
have it on your wagon. 

Tell the people thru the paper that 
your Klondike strawberries will be 
ripe by Wednesday, and sell for 15 
cents a quart. Tell them you have 
killed a beef and will deliver some 
desirable pieces of meat on a certain 
date, at wholesale prices, always 
naming the price 

Your paper will help you sell the 
cow that you do not find a purchaser 
for among your immediate neighbors. 
It will locate a man who would take 
a dozen of your eggs for setting, at 
a reasonable price, but who does not 
know you have them unless you tell 
him in the paper. The paper is mere- 
ly a man with a bigger audience 
than you can get yourself, and it tells 
the story to all of them. It tells 
what you want to tell, and it tells it 
for very little cost. 

Keep your community as promi- 
nently before the people as you can. 
Then some day when a woman in 
town wants some eggs or some cane 
molasses, or whatever you happen to 
have loose around the place, her first 
thought is that, out in your part of 
the township, which everybody is 
hearing about, there ought to be just 
what she wants, and she calls you 
up to ask about it. 

Notice the big space the mer- 
chants of the towns and cities use for 
advertising, for telling the people of 
what is at the store to sell. Now, 
you make up your mind that if tell- 
ing the people will help the merchant 
to sell things, it will help the far- 
mer. 

Notice the 
“bargain day”’ 
a rush at a little smaller price. Sup- 
pose you make a sweet potato bar- 
gain day. Announce it in the paper. 


merchant 
and selling 


making a 
things in 


How to Build Up a Market For Farm Products |} 


Tell the folks you will be in town 7 
with a wagon load, and that the price | 
will be 70 cents—or more or legs ag 
the case may be at that time—angil 
that you will deliver good potatoes @ 
at the house for less than they hay 
to pay elsewhere, and you will] sell 
enough to make the trip and the aq.” 
vertising pay. 

Get your town folks in the habj 
of looking for your announcementg 
so they will arrange for the day, 
you come to town, and know that 
when you come you will have roast 
ing-ears, or tomatoes, or sausage, of 
whatever you may be raising, ang = 
above all, let them know the priceg, © 


Pretty soon you will be making@ 
each trip to town a marketing trip, 3 
with your customers expecting you, — 
and your selling done by the news. 
paper man for a few cents. 4 

You will find that there is a con. @ 
siderable demand in your town for 
a lot of things, if the people are notj- 3 
fied beforehand that you have the © 
things. It is astonishing how much”™ : 
people will buy if their attention is 
called to it, who will not think ot 
buying if attention is not called. 

BION H? BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





Persistence and Regularity Helps, 


WAS very much pleased with® 
your Buying and Selling Number, = 

There were many excellent sugges. 
tions for marketing our products, 
and I was especially glad that all in® 
sisted upon raising a good quality, 
and the necessity of giving go 
measure. 

One thing that I have found ve 
useful I do not think was stressed,’ 
and that is persistence. If you gor 
into the butter business, stick to 
and you will be the better advertised, 
and your sales may increase, but } 
sure to have butter to sell every 
week. I really think a regular but 
ter man is entitled to a larger pric@ 
than one who sells only his surplug 
——some weeks one pound and som@ 
two, ete. E 

I have been selling sweet potatoeg 
for several years, and I get ordef® 
often from unexpected sources, ang 
on the whole, I get the highest mam 
ket price for those I sell. You will 
have some lean years, but having dé 
cided to sell a certain line of pro 
duce, continue to do so faithfully an@ 
honestly, and you will be successfu 

A. J. MOYE. 


a 


Farmville, N. C. 





To Keep Cane Syrup From 4 
“ Sugaring.” 4 
READER wants to know how # 
“prevent sugar cane syrup 8@ 
ing to sugar.’”’ 

Prof. E. B. Ferris, 
rector, South Mississippi Experi 
ment Station, says: 

“Sulfuric acid will do it 
verting the cane sugar to grape St 
gar, but we do not recommend 
use. If the syrup is cooked to a unk 
form density of 34 degrees, hot aw 
immediately put up in sealed can 
jars or jugs, it will neither sugar nk 
sour, and we have kept such syrup 
for years. 4 

A hydrometer for measuring thé 
density of liquids heavier than 
ter, should be purchased for 4 
cents, and used to tell when W 
syrup is properly cooked.” 


Assistant D& 


by coms 


Were You on a Farm in 1865? 

Prof. W. W. Carson is preparing species 
history of farm conditions in North Carolia 
since 1865. To this end, he wants to se 
a printed question blank to you, if you wé 
farming, or on a farm, in 1865. If you W& 
on a farm then, drop him a postal at 
N. McDowell St., Raleigh, N. C., and say 
We hope our older farmer-readers will hé 
him in this useful work, _ 


I like to read your 
best farm paper we 
success. Hope you 
all over the State 
M. P. Singleton, 


paper. TI think it 
have. I wish you sre 
may get the stock-l 
and not patch it about 
Westminster, 8S, C. 





atu day, November 30, 1912.] 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








NOW TO FIGHT THE SAN 
JOSE SCALE. 


ae 
Wa! 


eS 


to Make and Apply the Lime- 
Salfur Wash. 


MIB time of year has arrived again 
' when we should make war on 
et dreaded pest, the San Jose scale. 
Wour trees are badly infected with 
s enemy of orchard progress, you 
ipuld by all means do some spray- 
® during the late fall days while 
‘weather is favorable to the using 
Pthe spraying machine. It is not 
mi to locate the scale. It resem- 
a fly-speck in size and shape, 
ih a color that is ashen or gray. 
over your peach trees and see 
here are any gray specks on them, 
‘the peach trees are the first in the 
yard to be attacked. This scale 
not like the cherry and seldom 
to be found on this tree, nor does 
pm to care for the plums of the 
id Goose family. It, however, 
rks on the Japanese plum and the 
While the San Jose scale is yet 
aded, it is by no means regarded 
ipreat a pest as it was when it first 
aded this country. Investigations 
ve been made and we now have 
ind sprays that can be used effec- 
ally. If the scale was brought to 
ar place -by birds and flying insects 
places that are infested, you 
thold the scale in check by spray- 
but do not expect to be ertirely 
w~ from the same. Prepare to spray 
year, and next -year, and every 
and take no thought of the 
Suble and expense, for really they 
not serious in cost per tree, and 
fides, we are fully paid for them 
‘the extra work accomplished by 
Blime-sulfur wash, which is an ex- 
lent fungicide as well as insecti- 
We have but to think a mo- 
to conclude that the brown-rot 
s is about as destructive as the 
ale, and probably much more so 
ome sections of the country, for 
mn work damaging results much 
ker and often brings disaster in 
vy days. Besides, the fungus men- 
med needs four or five sprays, and 
solution must be concocted with 
eat accuracy, else damage to the 
lage and fruit may happen. 
‘There are two sprays for the scale, 
fe being lime-sulfur solution and 
Bother the oil spray. The oll spray 
uires more care in its use, and dt 
mot deemed as good an insecticide 
Sthe other. Occasionally when the 
Solution is not diluted just right, 
hage to the tree results. The oil 
Ms only by coming in actual con- 
et with the object, while the lime- 
Hifur puts a coating on the bark 
h remains there for weeks and 
mths, and if present when the 
fang brdod of scale insects hatch, 
PTepels their efforts to affix them- 
ves to the bark. Again, one can 
Mike the lime-sulfur solution at 
me, while the oil spray cannot be 
Pmade. The machinery of factories 
equired to combine the ingredi- 
of the latter, while the lime- 
iifur is combined by cooking, which 
any farmer can do in an iron 
e. But where the latter is re- 
tired in large quantities, I believe 
Mis really best to buy the factory- 
lle lime-sulfur, as there is but lit- 
difference in the cost of the home- 
Bade and the factory output, in 50- 
tion lots. .The factory-made arti- 
is ready for use by just diluting 
Mh a quantity of cold water, and 
ins its strength indefinitely, while 
® home-made kind usually deteri- 
€8 in from one to three days, and 
be re-cooked to retain its ef- 
ttiveness. 
The commercial lime-sulfur solu- 
On in 50-gallon lots usually costs 
mt 25 cents per gallon, and the 
gallons make 500 gallons of solu- 
ready to use, and if one will 
mire closely the cost of the sulfur 
ad the lime, together with the labor 


‘eastern Virginia. 


there will not be much difference in 
the cost of the commercial wash and 
the home-made. However, it is not 
always convenient for one to get the 
ready-made spray in small quantities 
and for that reason it is well to know 
how to make the solution at home. 


The way to make the solution is to 
get a barrel and slake 15 pounds of 
good stone lime. While the lime is 
slaking, pour in 15 pounds of sulfur 
and mix it with the boiling lime. 
Slake the lime just as you would for 
whitewash. After the slaking is 
done, thin with a few gallons of 
water, keeping account of the num- 
ber of gallons used, then put it in a 
kettle and boil for one hour. Then 
add enough water to make the total 
solution measure 50 gallons. It is 
then ready for use, and is best ap- 
plied warm and on the same day it 
is made. If any is left over, boil it 
just a little next morning. Strain 
well before pouring into the sprayer. 
Protect your hands with heavy vase- 
line, wear old clothes, and be care- 
ful to cover every bit ef bark on 
trunk and limbs with the solution 
if you are to get results. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





Possibilities of Southern Soils. 


N FEBRUARY of this year, pota- 
toes were planted in a field in 
In June the. pota- 
toes were dug and marketed—41 
barrels to the acre, selling at $3.75 
the barrel in New York. Soon there- 
after soy beans were sown, one bu- 


shel to the acre, and disked in. The 
first week in September, the field 
was mowed, and the beans and voi- 
unteer crabgrass were shocked -up. 
The yield of cured forage was not 
less than three tons to the acre, and 
the actual present value thereof $25 
per ton. The next move, on the part 
of the owner was to plow the land— 
the same tract that has already pro- 
duced two fine paying crops, in 1912 
—and sow spinach thereon, to come 
off in time to plant to potatoes again 
in February, and repeat. 

And if not satisfied with the three 
crops, the owner can set out cabbage 
plants at proper intervals in his 
spinach, and let the two grow to- 
gether, marketing his spinach from 
December to March inclusive, and 
marketing the cabbage in April, thus 
getting four crops in a little more 
than 12 months time. 


There are several combinations of 
crops where it is possible to get 
four crops each year. Such oppor- 
tunities invite, encourage, promote, 
and almost compel, intensive tillage 
of the soil; and what will the South 
be when all of it is intensively cul- 
tivated, manipulated, and made to 
produce to its limit of productive- 
ness? 

It may be stated, in this connec- 
tion, that land, made to produce 
three or four crops yearly, must be 
manured, must be “humused,’”’ must 
be intelligently and thoroly ma- 
nipulated. Several gentlemen can be 
named, who, from a limited acreage 
of three to four acres, are selling at 
the rate of $2,000 worth of soil pro- 
ducts yearly, from each acre. 

A. JEFFERS. 











THE POULTRY YARD. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 


HE EXPERIMENTS conducted at 
Orona, Maine, for the last 12 
years tend to show the male to be 
the predominant factor in raising lay- 
ing average of the flock. More trap- 
nested fowls to get to head flocks are 
greatly to be desired. The male 
bird is such a factor that great care 
should be exercised in this choice of 
the male bird.—J. K. M. 

If you have dropping boards in 
your house, and carefully save all 
of the manure, you get back a good 
percentage of the cost of feed in this 
by-product is saved. You can use 
this in orchard and garden, as it is 
worth about as much per pound on 
land as ordinary commercial fertil- 
izer. Saving the small things is what 
counts in the poultry work. When 
ever we get to noticing these small 
things, and get ashamed of our- 
selves for buying so much commer- 
cial fertilizer, then the world will 
see better crops, and a more pros- 
perous section than we now have.— 
J. K. M. 

* * & 

Never leave eggs in nest boxes. 
There is the double risk, one of their 
being broken, leading to egg eating, 
and also soiling nests; then, the risk 
of eggs remaining until stale, and 
then put with fresh eggs. Either the 
porcelain nest eggs, or the medicated, 
are just as attractive to the hens, and 
all risks are avoided.—F. J. R. 

* * & 

For high quality of flesh, and pro- 
portion of breast meat and thighs, 
the Cornish, or Indian Game, is the 
finest of all domestic breeds. They 
are, however, not prolific, and are 
delicate when quite young. A cross 
of Cornish and any American or En- 
glish breeds, will give the best re- 
sults for table fowls.—F. J. R. 

* * * 

Save your litter of all kinds for 
scattering material during the win- 
ter. Busy fowls make profitable 
fowls. The cold rainy days the fowls 
will not have time to droop and get 
lonely. Feed them in litter deep 
enough to hide the grain.—J. K. M. 








A PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 
Photograph From J. Olin Howe, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





If you are near a town where you 


can sell to the consumer, get some | 


cartons that hold a dozen eggs each, 
and sell them in these packages. Sell 
clean and fresh eggs, and have the 
reputation of having first-class stuff. 
—J. K. M. 


-_* * 


You need an abundance of corn 
for winter feeding fowls. Wheat is 
costly, and it is very doubtful if it 
pays for the man who is far from the 
wheat fields. Clipped oats are a good 
variety grain, and they are useful in 
poultry.—J. K. M. 


* * * 


A dirt floor is not good for fowls. 
It will not take much to put a plank 
floor and dropping boards in your 
house. Fowls must have dry quar- 
ters..—J. K. M. 


*-_* & 


Use your spray pump on the inter- 
ior of your house. Rid your fowts of ' 
insect pests before the winter sea- 
son.—J. K. M. 


| Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 





(17) 1249 


Pecans Yield a Life lncome 


budded Pecan trees wherever you ha i 
ae land. They will give you an ‘income when 


Fineter ciade, Baased od gnome 
ine for 6: 
know Pecan culture. Set some out this he 
Taber Trees Are Always Thrifty 
abe cat: tells all about 
ties. sbout Peachon, Piamay Persimmon s, 
Shves” Fe Fruits, Shade ye and Si: hhrubs, 
7 Sen free. 
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xt SPRAYERS 


ON FREE TRIAL 


No money in advance—no bank 
it. Horse and Man Power 
Lee ers for mo — ange ee and 
prayers. ressure, thoro - 
ayrtions enue to last. carautecd for © yess. 
wan rt soaton paystfor the ne 
free catalog, spr: guide 

and Re fog ree yt iz first.in eac i Tocality: ~ 


THE H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY, 
\ 27 North St., Canton, Ohio. 














Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, ap 
There's a field sprayer for 
unced by all experts the wor onen'd = 


2 THIS EMPIRE KING 
_ leads ovens oie kind. snares 
fine mis’ ~~~ &-- cng om | lorce, nO 

Fa clean aan ‘Tquid is 5 menvnaniy 

agitated automatically. 

Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entiresprayerline. We havethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
108 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 














Which Will You Choose? 


To supplyto ten acres of land sufficient Phos- 
phorus, or Phosphoric Acid, for one-hundred 
bushel crop of corn per acre per year would 
a the manure that could be made from 4 
000 bushels of corn, costing $800 for feed. 
the same amount of Phosphorus, (250 
pounds) can be bought in four tons of com- 
mercial nme costing from $80 to $100. 
Orin two tons of Acid Phosphate for aboutehes 
$30: or in one ton of Bone Meal costing $25. 
Or it can be bought INONE TON OF ROCK 
PHOSPHATE FOR ABOUT $8.00. 
Write us for the proof of this statement, and 
for prices on Finely Ground Rock Phosphate 
at your station. 


Central Phosphate -Co. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 








Now ready. Best seed, best varieties, 
best plants. Set early for best results. 
One to three thousand, at $1.25 per 1,000 

1,000 to 3,000, at $1.25 per 1,000 
4,000 to 8,000, at $1.00 per 1,000 
9,000 up, at 90 cents per 1,000 


Special prices in large lots and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 


G. L. B. Penny, Prop., Raleigh, N. C. 














A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
eons less than 2 percent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. “The machine I have been looking for 20 years,’’ 
—Prof W. F. wore **A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’— . H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing ike it. “Bookiet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 
by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only 
$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


STILL SELLING 

We mean “fertilizing for Profit,” 
by E. E. Miller. The best introduc- 
tion to the study of fertilizers. 
Written so that any farmer can un- 
derstand it. Send The Progressive 
Farmer 56 -cents for a copy, in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound 
copy. 
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Registered Holstein Bull. Calves—From ,; Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—Two Won first and second premiums on twe 
| large producing dams. Good individuals. | boars, 6 months; four sows, 6 months; one | pens White Orpingtons, State F 
9 5 ’ Fair, reel 
Price reasonable. Herd tuberculin tested. | large boar; one magnificent sow and litter} cockerels, eggs and chicks for 2 p 
! Sale. Beyal 
F. C. Kurtz & Sons, Ashland, Va. for sale. Write me quick, and get a grand erly Poultry Yards, Kittrell, N. Cc, : 
St. Lambert Jerseys For Sale—One regis- bargain. . W. M. Berryhill, Chariotte, N.C: Fine Breeding Stock For Sale >-—Orping aa 
tered bull, 18 months old, solid color, black The Virginia Polytechnic Institute has | tons, white, black, and buff. White age 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE points; one orange fawn heifer, full black | for sale a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- | horns, and Runner Ducks, English penciled, | 
points, two years old. A. B. Deans, Wil- | shires, Duroc-Jerseys, and Large Yorkshires, | also light fawn and white, and the 
. : ~ pure 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | | wy ci thetiy pig, but fot fat, Adareas Dehayo, | tock, stcusonabie "prices white geal 
e W nser s for our Progressive Twenty -Bix ean oouam 7 irifty pigs, ot fat. Addre r. Mayo, | 8! : teasonable 7e8. rite for. pri 
snty-Six Holstein Heifers—Direct from | 4,; ‘ . . ¥ Tirginia | list No. 92. Woman’ Cc re cea 
Ia Eas ate type nt eae eeear aenentane || te Dent  datry” section New York state. | Soivtecnnie Inetituce, Dlackebure, Vee | Miesteipt "cole an 
wera ao, i ha nog : | All tested; good size and color. From Bee : stds : | ; 
a: oh a bedi a6 @ Mitese ry cents &@ || heavy milking dams. Bred to registered ER ee ee pega es Won this season at Central Carolina Faire 
word, three weeks, cents; four weeks, bull, and will freshen February, March, POULTRY AND EGGS. ; 1, 2, 3, White Orpington pullets; 1, 2, ¢ 
13 cents, etc. Each word b i | ‘ Ochs 
i ohana mid ii acct Miia tod April. If you want some high-class milkers | — di on - erels. 1, 2, 3, Minorca cockerels; 2, pulley ™ 
itial (including name and address) count- | cheap, write or call on W. H. McEachern, Pure-Bred Buff Orpingtons For Sale. F, | A lot of show birds and breeders for Sale, 
ed as @ separate word. Send cash with || wilson, N. @ L. Herman, Louisburg, N. C. | Midnight Poultry Farms, D. M. Sharpe, Pro. 
order. If the rate seems high, remember | | . we =n ; pee - mate — a | prietor, A, P. A. Me mber, Asheboro, N. ¢, a 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to | | We are oftering our entire herd of four- For good White Orpington Pullets, write , 

: send your ad. by letter to each home to | | teen high-grade Holstein-Friesians and Jer- | W. J. Strickland, Katesville, N. C. If You Want Black Minorcas” or White 
which we carry it at this low rate. || 8s, of the high-producing type; along | —pencica Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.50 | meen: write me. Minorca hens, $1 to 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. | | With_one Holstein bull, sired by Iselworth; | .47 ; hanes 3 2 r | $1.50 each; Minorca pullets, five to 

od ¥a ' one Jersey bull, entitled to registration. The each. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. | ati old, $1; Minorca cocks, $3; ong 
L $3; Minoreg © 
| only dairy or dairy ‘herd in this section. Bourbon Red Turkeys—Hens, $3; toms, | cockerels, $1.50. Orpingtons (Jackson's | 
+ , For full information, and cause of sale, | $5. Mrs. James Manning, Norvello, Va. strain): pullets, four to six m h 
FARM MACHINERY. Bee hg %3 ‘ a vullets, fe onths old | 
wa write Pure Food Dairy, Maxton, N. C. Large, vigorous, heavy-laying Anconas for $1.50 cae Gen eas a to $3. My stock a 
One No. 4 Stump Puller For Sale at a Pure-Bred Holstein Bull Calves For Sale—j| sale. Arthur Bunce, Statesboro, Georgia. saiiniinothan “Te intereuted: see ae sive | 
bargain. D. M. Cameron, Lobelia, N. C. | King Pontiac Concordia No. 81253. Sire, eave San, a Vithkisnwie : a Tha berets Peta? “Mibiid aaa! me. 
‘Improved Favorite Washers at Intro- King Pontiac Ormsby; Dam, advanced reg- tom tae ure. io ia tame, s. =: H Shirley Eeeus "a?" Bonk, 5 
ductory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., | '8tTy cow, Primrose Keyes Concordia. Now |. des ai é Wy ay Se ee : rd ; 
Honey Creek, . Indiana ~“"* | ready for service. Younger calves from the Choice White Leghorns Cheap—Write your | - , ioe . << 
¢ é | best blood in the breed on hand. If you | wants. Sneads Poultry Farm, Sneads, Fla. | POULTRY SUPPLIES, 
New Sambridge Reversible Sulky Plows | want to head your herd with a good one, | —y;...1, “ : Ia " - . 
for sale. Never been set up. TT. W. Max- | this is your chance. W. T. Thrower, Che- We have suuce arékiyecuien opckevers tes et eee. eee ee Poultry—100 | 
well, Howellsville, N. C. raw, s. c. a ‘ pounds, 55 cents; 500, $2.25; 100, $4. 0 
Caine Sea eee <3 sale ‘ . ; , yster | 
*. eee = = — . Shell Lime, for agricultural pur 
I Engines and Boilers For poses, $84 
ae cona-hand to 0 co tin ain < ? [e rs DOGS. 7 ‘Fawn and White, also Pencil Indian Run- | ton. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., + Wave 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, weet a list free. Stodghill, rod =a each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- Mills, s. c. 
ms C. Shelbyville, Ky. tin, Ga. eer paeiacaceeane = 
“For Sale—A second-hand mounted horse- STOCK. ke Sennen ae SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
. ; . % . = = > > . 4 e ’ 7 —_ # 
aoa ~ oo ae om a recon One Spanish Jack Colt, 2 years old; and| Grove, N. C. Cabbage Plants For Sale. A. G. “Brown, | 
eee ve Nous sell cheap. | aberdeen Angus bull calves. Cheap to| ~~, ; Troutman, N. C. 
Also 16 pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs and 25 quick buyers. Dunnlora Farm Carson, Va White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks—‘‘Beau- * 
grades, ready for shipment. C. H. Cheat- apoiee. d “ | ties.’ $1.25 each. Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Ingold, Cabbage Plants—75 cents per “1,000. Wi Wa 
ham, Route 3, Oxford, N. C. ‘Bay Mare—HBight years, 15% hands, 1,000 | North Carolina. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C, 





vs 


pounds. <A farm, family brood mare. Safe } —> 3.0 wy 


—— = — | : TAKE : a Fifty White Pekin Ducks For Sale—Ready Cabbage Plants—75 cents per _thousand.§ 
FEATHER BEDS. | Good mother. Net atreid ot anything “3188. for winter laying, at $1 each. T. S. Kittrell, {| Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S, C. 
_-——. — - lowin rine r : “* | Henderson, N. C. ae 7.) 7 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you William Watkins, Saxe, Va “4 we Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One “dollar . 





Montrose Stock ae Se Te horses Wyandotte, Barred Rock, Leghorn Cock- ville, N.C. M. Farris, -R. F. D. 15, Pin 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- erels—$1.50. Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, | ° ce 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. | Greensboro, N. ¢ Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All | varietien, | 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. Fine Barred Rocks For Sale—1911 hens |.$! Per thousand... A. W. Perry, Yongesy 
E&. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. and 1912 pullets, $1.50 each. Oakwood | Island, S. C. 

5  Beae —— 4 SWINE. = ‘| Farm, Sutherland, Va. Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 
“eather Beds and Pillows. If you woul —.- 2 — ~ Genuine Imdi re— toe .. | sand, Leading Varieties. Oaklin Far 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm— on aa Gas ‘Runners—True_ to type; Salisbury, N. C. ™ 

bed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail | Booneville, N. C. 


“s Bbc - Farm, Claremont, Va, yrné > 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the Registered Berkshires. One sow. 20 pigs. | ~ ae pommamental Plants, Bulbs, |" Shrubs ande 


a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 

pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 

for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 

order or registered letter. Address Turner- 

Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
’ 














freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather . 7 - cf Brown Leghorn Cockerels, Pekin Drakes— | Trees—Ask for : catalog. Geo. M. Todd,4 
ticking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; | Wyldwood, | Cornwell, 8. C. ~ rts 75 cents each. All beautiful birds. H. Cc. | Greensboro, N. C. 


if not as advertised, your-money back. Write | Grade Berkshire Pigs—Pair, $7.50. R. S. | Walker, Pine View, N. C. Frost-Proof, Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
for circulars and order blanks. Address D. | Whitaker, Asheboro, N. C. ~ ; African Steel Gray Parrot—3% years old. | bage plants, $1 per thousand. Write Joe® 
M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. Registered Berkshires For Sale. D. L.| Good talker. Guaranteed. M. A. Walters, | Strickland, KatesviNe, N. C. f 
‘Feather Pillows Given Away!—With every | Poole, Berkshire Farms, Enoree, S. C. R. FL D. 10, Monroe, N. C 








: R , 2 biG. | Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield | 
order for one of our unequalled 36-Ib feath- | Pure-Bred O. I. C. Pigs—Ten- weeks old, ‘B. P. Rock Ringlets—Cockerels, $1.50; | Cabbage Plants. Nice stock, $1 per 1,000 
er gerd »4 the eager age Mig. ey rd $10 | 50 pounds, $5 each. William Watkins, | pullets, $1.25, till January ist. Uraha Poul- | J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C, ; 
we include a 6- pair of feather pillows | gaxe, Va. try Farm, Rich Square, N. C. “hoice N e r 
free! Freight prepaid on all. Best ticking. ‘= ay = a eee coral 


























New feathers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send Registered Berkshire Pigs; Mammoth Plymouth Rock Cockerels For Sale— | to ger $2.50 to $2.75 per barrel 
cash with order. Fine proposition for agents. | Bronze Turkeys. James N. Smith, Taylors- | March-hatched. Fine fellows. $1 each. W. f.o.b. Sy} va, N. C. T.C. Bryson, Sylva, ‘N. N. C 
Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 1, Charlotte, N. | Ville, ms T. Taylor, Robersonville, N. C. Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower. Lettuce, 
. x Pe i oe -e SE ae , a 
Cc. : Reference: Commercial National Bank. | Raise Mulefoot Hogs and get rich. 250 White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large > vig- | Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ags! 
——— a a | head to select from. E. E. Roberts, Ham-| orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran-j| for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro,” 
HELP WANTED. —— Ohio. dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. North Carolina. Y 
—.- — ——— Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- | Black-Tailed Japanese Bantams — Six, Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice! 
y n " ae, 2 318 I ’ 
A sige se b anted igs fh ace | ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- | eight, ten dollars pair. Eggs, two dollars, seed (all varieties). ‘Wakeficlds’ a spe- 
laber in family. William Watkins, Saxe, Va. | {0% tinols. eee Marshville, NC, Route 
‘Be Massoud! st —— ° > x ; " = =a - - Marshville, N. C., Route 2, 
“Wanted: White Te t Farmer and Fam- | Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- Single Comb White Leghorns and White | — : - bbsieclad a 
PaO eee Gta. ivan | ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- | Wyandottes—Hens, pullets, cocks and cock- “‘Frost-Proof’ Cabbage and Lettuce Plants 
ily—Two or four-horse, St i a lottesville, Va. srel 1 each Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite | —We ship only ‘quality’ plants ‘for the 
place, Good opportunity. B. .C,.: Cth.) Sa one $1 oe F - - man who plants for profit.” Prices free, 
Chase City, Va. Pure-Bred Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep, | Falls, N. C. Tidewater Plant Co Wranklin: ve - 
ie Reanio Wanted For The Progressive and Angora Goats for sale. H.C. liargrove, A Few Choice Cockerels—White Plymouth ” ’ ee _— 
Warmer and our books, “Fertilizing for | Canton, N. C. Rocks, White Leghorns and Rhode Island For Sale by W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh) 
Profit,”’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and Perfect O. I. C. Pigs For Sale—By C. A. nace 3 each. a 5 ‘five hundred thousand best — 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” |} Elliott, O. I. C. Swine breeder, Charlotte, Olive, ae; vs - price will be quoted upon application. 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive | N. C., Route 29. White Orpington Cockerels—$3 to $5 each, ; i Wakefield bb = ———) 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Re See > Y ’ . White Leghorn cockerels, $2; pullets, $1. Charleston Takefie Cabbage lants—) 
a pgs — “h Registered Poland China Hogs For Sale Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, $2. Box 20 Now ready. $1.25 per 1,000. Free frome 
Families Wanted—We need a few fami- | Cheap—Write your wants. O. A. Selman, Card ft C. Dp ’ | blight 18 months old Poland: China laa 
lies with two or more children over 18 | Summerville, Ga. sched ade Yorkshire boar for sale. A bargain. Nowe 
years of age. Experienced operatives make Hdenwood “Farm, | Raleigh, N. C., Route 3. Bourbon Red Turkeys—4 firsts, 2 seconds, Hartsfield, Forestville, N. Cc. 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to Poland China pigs. The best stock, and at Tennessee State Fair, 1912, with strong 
their work. Will take either experienced oY ' ‘ . competition. McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield of or 
Pp prices reasonable. . 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- | — _———— _ — Portland, Tenn. Succession, per thousand, with 20 kinds of 
learned help while learning. Splendid loca- Registered Berkshire Pigs; White Wyan- “Baby Chicks—Orpingtons and White Leg- | arden seed, $1.25; without seed, 


tion, excellent schools and churches, steady | dotte chickens. State Normal College Farm, 


employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills Murfreesboro, Tenn horns, and Runner ducklings; also eggs for | thousand: swe. thousand. | $105. 


hatching, at reasonable prices. Woman’s | Per hundred, 25 cents. W. R. Hart, Enter 











ee Raleigh, N. C. ___ | Registered Berkshire—An extra fine boar, | College, Meridian, Miss. so lle _n 
10 months, 250 pounds, for $35. Bermuda}! ~ stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old Jouannet’s. Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
‘POSITIONS ‘WANTED. Farm, Eatonton, Ga. and young. Indian Runner ducks, white | No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1.0 
lic lee — agape: fawn. -Rhode Island Reds, White - |} 5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. ouan« 
Wanted: Position as Farm Manager, for |. Leahurst Farm, Milton, N. C., Ras. gene ple ti ous aren. Aa i. "Lente Hick. net’s Early Giant Areenteun Asparagus. 
the year 1918, Reference exchanged. R. F. | Duroc pigs for sale; sired by Proud Boy. | 9° °G roots, $4 per 1,000. Get the best. Alfred 
D. 2, Box | 105, Ayden, N. Cc. Geo, A. Lea, Danville, Va. — —y = = Jouannet, _Box 50, Mt. Pleasant 8. c. ; 
—_—— - —Pedigreed Duroc-Jerseys—Ten weeks, $5. A Few Trios White Runners For Sale— : ; Z hase —F 
A young married man, with good habits, Choice shoats, 60 to 100 pounds, 10 cents Won ist pullet, 4th and 5th cockerel, Ten- Jouannet’s Frost- Proof Cabbage Plant 
wishes position on farm. Position as fore- per pound, live weight, J. N. Terry, News| néssee State Fair. Have a few pencilled | No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000}3 
man desired, LL. H. Goin, Lumberton, N. C. | merry, va. Pe en ais also. Write me. C. C. Shelley, Decherd, | 5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Satisfac- 
ee pol de 2 _ " . | Tennessee, tion guaranteed. Jouannet’s Early Gian 
Wanted—Position as farm manager for = 9 i CTY rate isola ae = 4 ‘ : 
1913. 15 years’ experience. Can give best arene ieee Seataeee . gy PO aia ssh Sixty Days Bargain Sale—White Wyan- oth gee ety Se igeay cr —e e Rg BAe 
references, U. R. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C.,| Brown Rose Comb Leghorns. A. A. Cape- | dotte cockerels, 80c; pullets, $1. White Fan- ae a Cat, “AESS - JOUSNDSt ae 
Route 4, hart, Kittrell, N. C ; tain pigeons, $1.50 pair. Will exchange for |“ = : _= 
= at pS wie abd - - | bone mill. Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest Cabbage Plants—Grown under the Blue 
mrractical Farmer — oo oe Leeder Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs, five dol- City, N. C. Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, frosts 


lars; gilts, ten dollars. Satisfaction guar- —— 


farm for salary. Experienced with improved | anteed or money refunded. Riverside Stock Runner (White and Fawn and White), | proof. Cultivatio?’ suggestions and price 











a E oe to perfection, free to buyer. Continental 
White Wyandottes For Sale—Cockerels, Plant Coi, Kittrell, N. Cc. a 


pullets, year-old hens, and cocks (Fishel } ————_——— 


fearn, Monroe, N. C., Box 421. 


vice boar—a prize winner, weighing 700 seated | 
Poland Chinas—The big- bone and prolific | 


pounds—a beauty; price, $50, with all pa- 


a: Whi i Send 26 - ‘ 00, 
farm machinery. Can furnish references. : Pekin, Buff Orpington ducks; White, Black, | list free. Send 75¢ for 500, $1.25 for 1,000 
Address Magnolia Plantation, Croatan, N. C. eee Cee ee Se Buff Orpingtons; Black Langshans. Collie | $3-25 for 3,000, §5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
~ : Largest Litters, Fastest Growing, Victoria | pups. Good stock cheap. W. E. Lumley, | 2nd _ other Yen Wakefield .Farmsq 
LIVESTOCK. Pigs—$6.50 each. Registered gilts and ser- | Tullahoma, Tenn. E Charlotte, N. C * 
___.__—«s| vice boars. W hite Leghorn chickens, S. M. | Bargain Sale of White and Silver-Laced Save Agents Profits (Over Half)—By puy- 
SHEEP AND GOATS. Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. Wyandottes, White and Barred Rocks, | ing direct from nursery. Fruit trees, shade 
——_—____— - : = : - | White and Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, | trees, hedge plants, rose bushes, strawberry 
Oxford Down Rams and Ewe—Both im- Registered = = ie Plgs- Fancy, grace, R. I. Reds, Anconas, White, Brown and Buff | plants, cabbage plants, etc. Catalog free 
ported and home-bred, weighing over 200 | Offering them at exceedingly low prices for Shanks Gur v 100 page; manual telling. how) toeTemeee 
pounds. A splendid Duroc-Jersey red ser- | Wick sale, to make room. Houston & Red-| Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. : 
' 





pers. W. Empie, Amsterdam; N. Y. Ss a ee : | strain.) Partridge Wyandotte Cockerels. Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—Samel 
—— ———— | kind. BERVACE boars; bred SOWSs; gilts and | White Indian Runner Drakes (Fishel and | as used for my own crops. The very bes) 
| pigs. Price, breeding and quality guaran- 
CATTLE | teed Dunniora Farm, Carson, Va | Spencer strains). B. F. Crutchfield & Son., | that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succeé 
Sea Polled PGatta a Wise. the - Y siae z : Thomasville, N. C. sion” ‘cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, “White 


; ~ | We are prepared to “(fill orders’ for 

1 2 » & . a: SI 
belted breed. _Horbert Gregory ovals 3. Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
Wanted—25 good milk cows, 100 feeders | two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
for beef, 100 hogs, sheep and goats. Jas. O. | service boars, Write us your wants. Ref- 


Che ; 7 . Bermuda” onion, and ‘Early’ Eclipse’ beet 

Buff Leghorns—The best in the South. AS , ; ‘ r 

Prize winners for sale. Cockerels, $3.50 to $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10, Write t 
$5; pullets, $2.50 to $3.50. White Indian catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Filia. 








Runner drakes, parent strain, $3.50 to $5. . - . _—The 

Breeden, Bennettsville, 8. C. ots First National Bank, Yorkville, S. | satisfaction pono cpa ae eae refunded. Sasee” ocean Wana B.... Fe 
Registered Guernseys— One . cow, one | ©:_ Latta Farm, Yorkville le, 8. C. a Wade H. C line, Concord, N. C. _ Wakefield. Prompt attention to packing} 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. “Registered Berkshire Pigs—Four of my 200 Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels | and shipping. 20 years’ experience in the 





Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. best sows have recently farrowed 40 pigs, | and Pullets for sale—Every bird bfed from | Plant-raising business. $1.25 thousand, f.0.b. 

Registered Red Poll Cow, four years old; | and I think are good enough to be shipped | fine stock, direct from William Cook & Sons, High Point, N. C.; cheaper in larger Lar 
pure-bred Devon bull, three years; for sale | Subject to approval—you be the judge. the originators. $1 to $2 each. Fine trios, | tities. Ww rite Joseph Ingram, High Point 
cheap. R. L. Hickerson, Ronda, N. C. Money back if they are not entirely satis- | for $3 and $5; cockerels alone worth price | North Carolina. : 
ee factory. — Heights Berkshire Farm, | asked for the trios. J. F. Hardaway, Liles- 

























Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering tor Sycamore, Va ville, N. C. 
le 50 fanc rade cows; 50 f grad —-— telltale ae : 
ov Mag no ~~ gg Mt Me op West Registered Essex. ‘and Duroc-Jersey sows Ss. GC. White Leghorn and Black Minorca | late varieties. ‘ Excelsior, Lady Thompela 
Winfield, N. Y. in farrow, service boars and pigs. Poland | cockerels (Young and _ Northrup. strain), Bubach, and Gandy, $1.50 per 1,000; 5, of 
- — ae | Cnine Pigs; can mate not akin. Pork pigs. | $1.50, up. Shipped on approval. Won seven | $6. Early Jersey and Wakefield Capbas® 
Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young! Registered Jersey bull calf. Pure-bred | prizes on nine entries at North Carolina | plants, from best grade seed, $1 per 1,00 
horses; Berkshire pigs’ two bred Berkshire | Angora goats. Recleaned, home-grown seed | State Fair, October, 1912. Won on every | 5,000, $4. Ten years experience. Satisface 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome j rye, at $1.25 a bushel. Rape at 9c a pound. | entry at East Carolina Fair, New Bern, this | tion guaranteed. Or der from this ad, P. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N, C. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. year. J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N. C. Miller, Route 3, Hickory, N. C. 








than half price. Best early, mid-season, a7@j 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


THE MARKETS. 











have for sale 
Cottonseed. These 
by Mr. D. R. 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We 
a lot of pure Webber 
were bred last year 

of Hartsville, §. So awe ware Mant 

ig vear by caréful handling at the 

td terebive: cotton produces as well as 
d any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlicr than any big boll variety. 
“We are making a bale per acre on our best 
© jands this ycar, and it has not been a favor- 
Mable year for cotton with us. Special prices 
n car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 


ogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 
> Farms F r Sale—L. B. “Dail, Mt. Olive, 
on. C. 


Farms— R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
C. 

For Rent—Several two-horse farms. A 
' Deans, Wilson, N. C. 

131 Acres ear 
Improved road. A 
ease City, Va. 

, Wanted Dairy or Stock Farm. 

hares. Good reference. R. M. 

okomo, Indiana, 
> Beautifully Illustrated Booklet About Del- 

are, free to home-seekers. State Board 

Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


town, high school, on 
bargain. F. M. Rand, 


Lease on 
Whitlatch, 


© Farms For Sale—Large or Small. Write 
me your wants. I have large list and can 
Ip you. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 
ove to Chadbourn, N. C.—About a dozen 
pod farms for sale at bargain prices. All 
es. Write Brown Mercantile Co., Chad- 
oun, N. C. 
Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in Har- 
Mmett County: near school and churches; for 
le or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


BS §mall ‘and Large Farms For Sale.—The 
“best opportunities in Tennessee. Address im- 
Mmiediately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Am in the Real Estate Business—Making 

ming lands a specialty. If you wish to 
z i, buy, or lease a farm, write me. A. B. 

ans, Wilson, N. C. 

All or Portion of 800 Acres For Sale or 
3 mt—High-grade farming land; in Duplin 
eCounty. One-half under cultivation. Ex- 
meelient buildings. Address Jno. A. Ferrell, 
PRaleigh, N. C. 

Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
eDon't pay commissions. Write describing 

operty, naming lowest price. We help 
Pbuyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
dg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

862 Acres Cut-Over Land For Sale—Two 
Wiles from Bladenboro, N. C., on 
Woad to Dublin. Good strawberry 
peneral farming. Price $10 per 

00 acres in Georgia. Price, 

nd and location. C. S. Tait, 

orgia. 


land, and 
acre. Also 
according to 

Brunswick, 


S Big Farm For Sale—400-acre farm for 
paale, or will divide and sell two parcels. 
mane cotton, grain and tobacco farm. With 
pewo-Story residence and other out-buildings. 
perico per acre, $8. Terms easy, to a quick 
mayer, Timber rights reserved. Meherrin 
gamber Co., Chase City, Va. 


me Cheap Lands—108 acres, 30 cleared. One 
mwelling. This is a bargain at thou- 
Bnd dollars. 188 acres, 60 acres cleared; 
mood buildings; a part of this land will 
emake 50 bushels corn or one bale cotton 
acre without fertilizer. This is a great 
$2,500. I have other just as 

Address, C. M. Reaves, 


one 


| Farm For Sale—72 acres on macadam 
d@ 2% miles from city of Durham. Splen- 
a tobacco, grain and vegetable land. Ideal 
Weation for dairy. New 11-room house, 
we barn, tenant houses, ete. Price, $7,200. 
y terms can be arranged. Basy reach of 
endid market and unexcelled educational 
itutions. Address, J. A. Giles, owner, 
@urham, N. C. 
; a 
B Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
peenefal farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
me, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated 
untry, Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
‘rms, One-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
lance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
i dress George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
24nd and Development Company, 409 North 
Moyal St., Mobile, Ala, me ee 


Farm For Sale—One and one-half mile 
from = station. Large, attractive, 
“Gwelling, beautifully located; 

ble and barn; ‘several 
Sribs, tobacco barns, ete. 
petain and grass farm in section. Well 
meatered. Dirt cheap at $15,000; will sell 

Easy payments. No agents 
a Address for further informa- 
Owner,” 822, Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


SCheapest Business College on Earth— 
shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 


Tree. Write for particulars. Z. B 
mce, Goldsboro, N. C , j 


10-room 
large, new 
tenant houses, 
Finest tobacco, 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
Hist Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
sts in the Greensboro Commercial 
n0ol Greensboro, N. C. No vacations, At- 


Sey CUr school if you want to secure a 
a position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
pels Famous Extracted Honey—Sample 
amp. Demopolis, Ala. 

sant to interest a few farmers, with 
’ ree in dairying, trucking, poultry. 
3 Opportunity, Ten thousand popu- 
Not 10 per cent supplied by local 


ation. 
0 . 
Gucers. J. G, Anderson, President Cham- 
» Rock Hill, Ss. Cc. 


mer of Commerce 
‘ Wanted—Fine Pieces of very old solid ma- 
me or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
. ae cterics, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
fa _ Pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
: —, 4 — to be in good condition. Ad- 
» KR. Gilgour 118 We Sai Clair, - 
Mianapolis, ina st aint Clair, In 





| Timothy 


; Compound, 


| Cheese, 


| Hams, 


} tive 
| ing, and 


| 000 
i | ning 
publie | 


; is about 


} year, 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee 
Cotton. 


& Co.) 


November 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low Sayre 
Receipts, 200 bales. 

Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grades $i 
Low grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, 
No. 2 mixed 
hay, 


00 @$5.5 
.30@ 4. 
.80@ 
-74@ 


$22.50 @ $23. 


per bushel.. 


per ton 


Provisions. 
shortening, 
tierce basis 


tierce basis 
full cream 


Snowdrift per case... 


Pure lard, 


Meats, 


sugar-cured 


18%e 
Ribs, 40-45 


Reg. 11%@11%ec 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


| (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 


The Cotton Record.) 
November 21, 
Ordinary .««. 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling hes 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 


per 


The 
been 


tendency of 
toward higher 
been in the face of a 
ment, the crop in 
what in excess of 


the market has again 
price levels. This has 
record-breaking move- 
sight being now some- 
last year for the same 
period. The fact that the price keeps up 3 
cents above last year is one of the most re- 
markable developments of the season. It 
demonstrates the point that the 
requirements of the world are increas- 
that all of the crop will be wanted. 
census report shows a total of 10,291,- 
bales ginned to November 14, the gin- 
for the period just ended being about 
the same as last year. Very bad weather 
and discouragingly low prices’ militated 
against a full rate of ginning last year, 
whereas, this year the weather has been 
perfect and prices much higher. Succeed- 
ing reports are expected to show the most 
marked decrease; so far the ginning to date 
1,000,000 behind last year. While 
prices have been much better this year 
than could have been reasonably 
in view of the tremendous rush to sell, 
it would be unnatural to expect the highest 
icvel coulg be attained during the period of 
greatest pressure, It is estimated that 
America will want 6,000,000 to 6,250,000 
bales this year, and Japan about 600,000 
bales. This, if the crop should reach 14,- 
000,000 bales, which is to say the least very 
doubtful, would leave only a little over 
7,000,000 bales for all of Europe. It is like- 
ly that Europe will take as much as last 
X if the cotton is to be had, or say 10,- 
000,000 bales. All these considerations point 
to the conclusion that when the size of 
crop becomes definitely indicated there will 
be an eager scramble for the remainder of 
the supply, and a very sharp advance in 
prices. If this occurs, the farmers who per- 
sisted in selling the whole crop in a lump, 
so to speak, will have nobody to blame but 
themselves, for the merits of the situation 
have been urgently brought to their notice. 


The 


still 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 
November 18. Per 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best e4 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen 
Bulls 
Calves—Extra 
Medium 
Dairy cows, 
Hogs—Best 
Good 
Sows and 
Sheep—Best 
Common 
Lambs 


8.00@ 
° 6.50@ 

- 30.00 @60.00 
8.00@ 8.25 
7.00@ 7. 
5.00@ 
4.00 @ 
2.00@ 
3.50 @ 


per head 


stags 


to fair 





CHICAGO CATTLE. 


Clay 
Commission, 


(Report Furnished by 
Livestock 


Robinson & 
Stock Yards.) 
November 21. 
the first 
carloads, 


Quarantine cattle receipts here 
four days of this week totaled 27 
or 9,948 head. Market 10 cents higher than 
a week ago on everything except yearlings 
and vealers, which are steady and active. 
The following quotations govern present 
trade: 
Steers—Choice heavy-fed 
Choice grass . - 
Medium . 3.75@ 
Oxen—Fair 1.00 @ 
Choice 5.00@ 
Canners 3.50@ 
Cows-——Good to 
Fair to medium 
Canners 
Cutters 
Bulls .. ; : 
Heretics—Good 
Medium 
Yearlings 
Veal calves 


q 
i 


. $6.00 @$7.00 
5.00@ 


choice 





consump- | 





expected | 


HERE IS THE ONLY 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
STALK CUTTER 


Here is a Stalk Cutter 
that will not clog —trash 
will not wind around 
the shaft—none of the 
troublesome delays of 
other stalk cutters. It is 
a distinct improvement 
over any other Stalk 
Cutter on the market. 


The Gladitor Single Head Stalk Cutter 
is built on the most scientific principles. 

The Single Head is mounted on a heavy steel 
shaft and is open at each end. 

It has a patented spring connection, with a short 
but powerful chopping stroke—as you would chop a 
stalk with a corn knife. It does not depend upon 
dead weight as others do. 

It is very durable, easy riding and the thousands 
now in use are giving most excellent service. 


Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells the GLADIATOR—Ask him. 
Write for our Free Illustrated matter. 


Moline Plow Company 


Dept. 10 
Moline, Illinois 
SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 10, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


























' Cabbage Plants!! Cabbage Plants! 


We grow fine stocky plants, vigorous, and healthy. If set deep nowso as to get well established 
before severe weather sets in—will stand any weather subject to our climate. Guaranteee low 
express rates and prompt delivery. Varieties—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Sue- 
cession or Dutch. Prices, single 1000, $1.25; 2000 and over $1 00 per 1000. Big reduction on large 





quantities. 
W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 





J 








the | 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 


ae TRYST - 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
November 19. 
potatoes, per 180 pounds, 
per bag. 168-pounds, $2.10@ 5. 
Sweets, $1.75@ 5 per barrel, or 60c@$ 
per basket for No. 1. Onions, per 100- 
pound bag, 40c@$1. Cabbage, white, per 
barrel, 50c; red 75c@$1. Artichokes, per bar- 
rel, $3@4. 3russels sprouts, per quart, 4@ 
8c. 3eans, wax, per basket, $1@3; green, 
$1.50 @3.50. 3eets, 75c per barrel, or $1@ 
1.50 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 75c@$1 per 
barrel. Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. Cauli- 
flower, 75c@$1 per barrel for long-cut. Cel- 
ery, 15@35c per dozen stalks. Chicory, 35@ 
70c per barrel. Eggplants, $2@3.50 per 
box. Endive, 12@14c per pound. Horse- 
radish, $83@5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 30@40c 
* barrel. Kohlrabi, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 
c 1 per 100 bunches. Mushrooms, $1.2 
4-pound basket for white. 
-25 per basket. Oysterplants, 
per 100 bunches. Peppers, 
$1.25@1.75. Peas, $1.50@3 
snips, $1@1.25 per barrel. 
per basket. Radishes, 75c@$1 per 100. 
Shallots, $2.50@3 per barrel. Squash, 60@ 
75¢c per barrel. Spinach, $1.25@2 per bar- 
rel. White turnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. To- 
matoes, $1.50@3.50 per carrier. Watercress, 
$1@1.50 per 100. 
Apples, per barrel, 
hand-picked. Pears, 
cord grapes, 35@38c 
Cranberries, $6@8.50 
Citron, 40@50c per 
4.50 per barrel. 
Wheat, No. 2 
Creamery 
84c; storage, 
tation 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


The Richmond 
amounted to 300,000 
complaint on the part of the buyers 
the deliveries were almost entirely of 
lowest grades of leaf. The market 
very well, however, and prices 
maintained, considering the 
the weed offered. There seems a marked 
determination on the part of the growers 
who ship to this market hold back their 
better grades until all of the lower grades 
are disposed of, or until the buyers become 
much more anxious for the higher grades. 

There were heavy sales at Danville the 
past week, but not quite so large as 
tofore. For the past two minutes the 
have been heavy from the old belt, 
no time have prices declined, but on the 
contrary have held steady and firm. Bright 
tobaccos have remained steady for several 
weeks past. te-dried tobaccos continued 
active during the week. 

The farmers seem much pleased with 
conditions on the South 30ston market. 
Good roads, warm weather, and anxious 
buyers, combined to make make last week 
one of the greatest of the season. During 
some days, the sales were blocked, but were 
soon cleared. Prices remain high. 

With a good season prevailing, 
liveries at Lynchburg were very 
offerings, however, were a d 
inferior grades being much in evidence, and 
the farmers were not altogether pleased 
with prices received. All: good tobacco was 
in demand at very satisfactory prices, some 
of the best lots bringing as high as $15 
per hundred. 
37¢. The sales for 

firsts, 32@ 15, amounted to 377,304 pounds. 
30@33c; process, 26@28c; i week ending November 8, were 
creamery, 25@25%c; factory, 24@25c. pounds. a. 2 

17%c for best grade. Eggs, 34@40c. 
pork, per barrel, $18.75@19.25. Mess 
per barrel, $18@19. 


leaf 
was 
that 
the 
held up 
were well 
inferiority of 


sales for loose 
pounds, but there 
Bulk 


2.50; 


$2@: 
per sugar-barrel, 
per basket. Par- 
Romaine, 60@90c 


the de- 
heavy. The 
ss ppointment, 
average about $3 for 

$3@5 per barrel. Con- 
per 20-pound basket. 
per barrel for late. 
barrel. Quinces, $4@ 
red, $1.06%; oats, 


November 
specials, butter, 35c; 


Sales for 
183,400 
BELL. 


the week ending 





be =) ofa what 
past 
farm 
the 
you 
idea 


Did you ever 
banker thought when he 
place the other day? Saw 
chinery scattered all around over 
and out in the weather? Do 
that it impressed him with the 

vere a careful and thrifty young 

How do you think it will effect 
the next time you want to get a 
Don’t you believe that he will see that 
machinery taken care of in such a careless 
way? And he will say: “If that man can't 

. 2%@: > take care of things better than that, I am 
$1.15 @$1 not anxious for his business.—Prof. Daniels 

Scoates. 


think 
drov« 
that 


stop to the 
your 
ma- 
farm, 
think 
that 
farm- 
him 
loan? 
farm 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


Furnished by Holmes & Dawson.) 
November 19. 
No. 
No. 2 
No, 3 grade 
Light weight ‘ 
Spanish, per bushel! 
Market steady 


grade, per 
grade 


pound 









1252 (20) 


$10,000 Back 


this portable wood saw. Guaranteed 1 year—money 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 



















r A tory. You can easily earn $10a day witha 
4 HERTZLER & ZOOK 

‘ Portable oy, 

v $10 Wood aw 

| As low as 7 : : 

F sawing all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 
/ = er. Strictly fuctory prices—save 

y jobber’s profits. Operates easily. 





Stick sits low—saw draws it on im- 
mediately machine starts. Only $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
added. Write for catalogue. 


HERTZLER & Z00K CO., 
Box 5. Belleville, Pa. 4 


AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
Takes just half the time 
~ ‘toclean a horse. Keeps 
the — always beeen 
no clogging wi air an 
. “It's a dendy. old 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’ Easy seller, Big profits. 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
AS MFG. CO., 885 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 





































































































dirt. A. R. Pett ‘gays: 


THO 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department 
offerings of all lands wanted or 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and -financial 
responsibility. 


900 ACRE SHEEP RANCH 


2 miles of Talulah Falls and 2 miles of Turnerville, Ga. 

6 miles of Brown 12 wire fence. $2,000.00 worth of saw 

\t timber. 50 acres cleared, 300 acres very best fruit land. 

Elevation 1500 to 3000 ft. Clay sub-soil, gradual slope. 

Rural delivery. Fine hunting. $10 peracre. 3000 acres 
adjoining. Accessible for free range or purchase. 


DR. JOHN E. MILLER, Owner, Clarkesville, Ga. 


Land Bargains— 


I am situated in one of the richest 
section of Louisiana. I have some 
bargains in farms—level—large 
and small, above overflow. 
J. C. SHAW 
Delhi, La. 





publish 
offered 


we shall 
































Invest Your Money and Time Where It Will Pay The 
Largest Profits. 


We have a very large select list of fine bright tobacco 
farms, as well as some of the best cotton, grain, grass, 
stock, and general farms to be found anywhere, cheap. 
Fine congenial climate, pure Lithia water on every farm, 
good social conditions, and modern improvements. 
Write today and get our descriptive catalogue and price 
list of special bargains, it’s free to you, and will save 
you a good bit of money, and help you to own your own 
home. Address, 

THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRCINIA, 
Bo phair ied rt a 








ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 
















































W. A. HOUSTON, - - 


The Home- seekers 
Oppamneity 


Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. he land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
searce. Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
general farmer, in home markets, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 

Proof of this in ““Alabamaand Georgia,” 
a book of pictures and signed letters, 
mailed free. Also, “‘How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


Okolona, Miss. 





J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
Savannah, Géorgia. 








275 West Broad Street, 








STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 
by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only 
$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H, Bailey, 

is better 

to write such 

and full of in- 

$1.40. Address 


remains a standard work. No one 
fitted than Professor Bailey 
a book, and it is readable 

struction. Price, postpaid, 

The Progressive Farmer. 























Agriculture 
who 
who 
they 
Xenophon. 


doing? 
ions doing to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with them 
of the South? What are the bankers’ 
associations doing? 
County and State Farmers’ 
doing to show these associations of 
business men that the farmer is a 
business man and that his organi- 
zation is an important factor in all 
true progress? 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








‘Farmers, Bankers and Merchants 


Should Work Together. 


is an art that 
understand it rich, but 
do not understand it, 
ray labor in it, to live 


renders those 
leaves those 
however hard 
in poverty.— 


HE ABOVE line is at the top of 
the letter heads of the committee 


on Agricultural Development and Ed- 
ucation of the South Carolina Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
by Mr. 
man of that important committee, to 
confer with him, 
tions as to how 
the Farmers’ 
gether for the agricultural develop- 
ment of the State. 
pleasure to work 
men of this committee, 
the truth of the line quoted above. 


I have been asked 
Robert J. Woodside, chair- 
and make sugges- 
his committee and 
Union can work to- 
It will be a great 
with the gentle- 
who realize 


It will be a great day for the State 


and Nation when thruout the farm- 
ing districts, the farmers and mer- 
chants and bankers shall realize that 
each has an important part to fill in 
the life and work of the other. When 
Farmers’ Unions, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and bankers’ 
associations shall meet from time to 
time in conference on terms of equal- 
ity and mutual helpfulness for the 
prosperity, 
of these sections. 
is coming, 
good 
more than one South Carolina coun- 
ty by the team work of the Farmers’ 
Union and the chamber of commerce. 
Secretary Snell, of the Sumter cham- 
ber of commerce, 
join with the writer for such a cam- 
aign, and while Sumter is losing him, 
there is compensation in the fact that 
at Charleston he will have a wider 
field for promoting the good work. 
Coming as he did from Oklahoma, we 
think there must be others like him 
at the head of the boards of trade 
of many towns and cities of the 
South. 


advancement and safety 
That. such a day 
is shown by the hearty 


work that has been done in 


was the first to 


The questions are, what are they 
What are the Farmers’ Un- 


in every county 


What are the 
Unions 


“Do you think the plan of giving 


cash prizes to the farmers for larg- 
est yields of certain crops is a good 
one?”’ 
tain restrictions and conditions that 
will give to the contests educational 
value and have records of the proces- 
ses of growing the crops. No, if mere- 
| ly for the biggest ear of corn, or pig, 
or potato, ete., without any regard 
to cost or average of yield. 


Yes, and No. Yes, under cer- 


The first meeting of this commit- 


tee of bankers was held last month, 


| the next will be during the National 


| Corn Show 
and February. 
its program are both tributes to the 
educational 
| Union. 
ion to offer its members?’”’ 
in the greatest progress of the twen- 
tieth century. : 


in Columbia in January 
Its letter-head, and 


work of the Farmers’ 


“What has the Farmers’ Un- 
A place 


What, the Local Union Can Do. 


| 7TSHE PRIZE letter published last 
week went right down to the 


bed rock of mutual neighborhood co- 
operation. 


That is a splendid idea of Brother 


Williams for each mémber to keep a 


| book with a description of his farm, 
| and on the second page write out a 


ist of the articles he has to sell. 
the local union meeting he will enter 
on the opposite facing page a list of 
what his brother 


At 


members have to 


sell, and at each meeting check off 
the articles sold, and add others to 
be sold, proceeding to the next fac- 
ing pages as fast as one set are too 
full for quick comparison. This is 
mutual help in buying and selling. 

But better still, is the idea to 
breed the same _ strains of feed 
crops, cattle, hogs and poultry in the 
neighborhood, making it noted for 
pure strains of standard breeds cf 
stock and crops. What this will mea. 
to a community can easily be seen, 
if we will compare present conditions 
with the ideal. Now there are sev- 
eral varieties, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
chickens, hogs, and all the resulting 
mongrels and hybrids. Under Wil- 
iams’ plans, there will be purchased 
seed and stock and in such quanti- 
ties that buyers will soon learn that 
a community is noted for its stand-+ 
ard farm products. 


We can never, in a commercial way, 


secure the prices we ought for our 
products until undesirable kinds are 
weeded out. No wonder we are not 
able to sell cotton directly to the 
mills. Hach farm has several va- 
rieties, and each public gin handles 
dozens and hundreds of varieties, 


mfxing the seed so that it is almost 
impossible to have any pure seed af- 
ter the first year. The writer wis 
badly taken in by an honest farmer 
who sold cotton seed of what was a 
splendid big-boll cotton five years be- 
fore, but mixing at public gins had 
so degenerated it that half of the 
stalks should have been pulled up. 





The Banks and Cotton Prices. 


N ADDITION to the views express- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer bv 
Mr. Poe, Col. Watson, President 
Southern Cotton Congress, and the 
writer, the following extract from the 
letter of a leading cotton house will 
be of interest: 


“In our opinion the erop in 
the Atlantic States is going to be 
fearfully short, and the demand 
from Southern mills is going to 
be terrific.”’ 


Mr. Robt. J. Woodside, chairman 
of the committee on Agricultural De- 
velopment and Education of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association, 
has written me asking me for infor- 
mation as to location and capacity of 
the @otton warehouses of the State, 
and says: 


“Assistance can be rendered 
in the way of putting the cotton 
on the market gradually, and in 
order to get the greatest bene- 
fit it will be necessary to have 
these warehouses conveniently 
located to the farmers and rail- 
ways. I believe a great deal of 
money can be brought into the 
State by these bonded ware- 
house receipts.” 


This, in reply to my letter of No- 
vember 4, in which I stated that the 
greatest thing the bankers of the 
State could do right now was to urge 
farmers to hold cotton, and render 
them every assistance possible. 

Are the bankers of the other cot- 
ton States offering assistance or not? 
Are they urging farmers to hold? In 
July, the reply to the South Carolina 
Union’s reauest for concerted action 
from Alabama, was to the effect that 
so many bankers were also cotton 
buyers that no assistance could b2 
secured from them; and from Okla- 
homa, that it was useless to talk to 
bankers about 6 per cent money when 
they could lend all they had at 12 
per cent. This, in face of the fact 
that the insurance companies had 
published a pamphlet to show how 
many millions of dollars they had 
invested in Oklahoma around 6 per 
eent. The question naturally arose, 
“How much good did this insurance 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM, 
money do the farmers of tha 
We would like to priat 
page of The Progressive 
short letters from the 
cotton States, showing thej i 
toward a better system of cual 
marketing, and. what they are a i 
ally doing to help the farmer set a 
proper reward for his tuil, ; 
In conclusion, are the 
ing to advise the farme 
view of the recent slun 
rise? <A slump for 
but to shake loose 
spot cotton. Or will they, ey 
this late day, unite to ave ae 
farmer what he ought to have fae: 
the remnants of his crop? 7 


A Plan for Getting Better Labo, 
Out of Negro Tenants, 


HAVE figured on quite a number 

of different ways to advance Sup. 
plies or money to the very unreliable 
Negro share hand or renter, and find 
every way a risky one. But J] be. 
lieve the following idea is the best: 

Give each tenant a contract for 
so many acres, agreeing to pay him 
75 cents per acre for breaking and 
preparing his land, and 25 cents for 
planting. Then pay him 40 cents per 
acre for each time he works his 
crop over, whether hoeing or plov. 
ing. Then pay him $5 per bale for 
picking his crop. The tenant mugt 
cultivate his crop each time accord 
ing to his manager’s instructions, and 
is to be paid cash for the work, which 
is charged to his crop. No other aj- 
vances whatever, and he must not 
be paid any part cf these cash pay 
ments until his crop has been cul 
tivated to the satisfaction of his man 
ager. Then pay him the cash the 
day his work is finished. 

It seems to me that most Negroes 
would be glad to make such cor 
tracts, and would do a great deal 
more work trying to get over ani 
draw this money, and the accounts 
would be much smaller and yields 
much larger. I expect to work about 
30 share hands and renters this way 
next year, and I believe it will pay 
me as well as my tenants. 

I would like to know of any ob 
jections your readers might have to 
such a contract. I would also like 
to know of any other plan whith 
might be better than mine. 

EDW. THOMPSON. 

Glen Allan, Miss. 
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NOTICE, 

The South Carolina State Farmers’ Unio 
will convene in Columbia in special session a 
Thursday and Friday, January 16-17, 19h 
This will be a very important meeting whel 
the Union will place its legislative progral 
before the South Carolina General Assembly 


in the first week of its session. County Se: 
retaries will please note that the represe 
tation will be based on the paid-up mel 
bership reported to the State Secretary © 
December 31, 1912. A full attendance 8 


requested and expected. The committee @ 
cotton warehouse bill will report a measur 
that is said to be sound and constitutional lf 
able lawyers to whom it was submitted 
With the amount of interest and favorable 
comment it has created, we feel sure it wil 


be enacted into law, if properly presented 
to the Legislature. 
By order of the Executive Committee 
E. W. DABBS, 
Chairman and President 


Attest: correct: 
J. WHITNER REID, 


Sec’y- Treas. 





Meetings, Fairs, Ete. 


Nationa! Corn Exposition, Columbia, 8 C 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Sie 


Farmers’ 


enson, Secretary. n, 
The American Breeders’ Association, 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. 


Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union will meet 
Raleigh, December 10, 11 and 12. | 
United States Livestock Sanitary Assoc 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, De cember * 
4. J. J. Ferguson, Secretary, Union St 
Yards, Chicago. a 

Asheville Poultry Show, Asheville, N & 
December 3-6. Paul P. Brown, Secretary. 
Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, S. 
January 28-31, 1913. TT. T. Little, Camdeé 
S. C., Secretary. 


in 











Middle ‘Tennessee Farmers’ Conventld 
Nashville, December 38-5. 

Iles » Peanut Grove. 

I am kind of an all-round farmer, aa 
while I read several farm papers, ] mus 
hand it to The Progressive Farmer for make 
ing a believer of me. I have grown mém 
kinds of stuff this year—among which 13 
one-fourth acre of white peanuts, and mae 
28 bushels. T was recently marketing 80% 
of them, and stopped in front of a at 
goods store, which was conducted by a de 
He asked me, after purchasing half a DU 
-l, if I had a peanut grove. Of coum 
couldn’t say anything but yes.—Thos 
Benton, Route 6, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Aggressively Conservative 





—_—_—_ 


Conservatively Aggressive 





By the consolidation of the Security Life and Annuity Company, the Greensboro 
Life Insurance Company and Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


Ten Years of Progress Was Made in a Day! 











Of the Four Hundred and Thirty-Four Life Insurance Companies doing business in the United States 
Only Forty-One are as Large as The Jefferson; Only Forty-Two are as Strong 


Thirty-Seven Million Dollars Insurance in Force. Three and One-Half Million Dollars of Assets. 





Nearly Three-Quarters Million Dollars Surplus 





THESE FACTS ESTABLISH A NEW WORLD’S RECORD OF GROWTH! 


Ten years ago the agent of the Northern company said: 


“Yes, I would like to see my Southern friends keep their Life !n- 
surance Money at Home, but Southern Companies are too Weak.” = 


“Don’t take your Life Insurance in the Jeffer- 


Now he says: 





son Standard, I can sell you a Better Policy. 


” 





TO POLICY HOLDERS: 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


GEO. A. GRIMSLEY, President. 



















JULIAN PRICE, Agency Manager. 


Don’t believe him. 





.iite us for our rates and we will show you. 
nearly Two Hundred Million Dollars has been sent to Northern Life tisurance Companies by Southern Insurers. 


This consolidation means a saving of large overhead expenses and therefore larger dividends. 
Any Policy Holder who has lapsed a policy in either of the Consolidating Companies during the last 
Twelve Months, may by complying with our simple reinstatement rules, have his policy rewritten on any of the many attractive 
policy forms now issued by the Consolidated Company and so get credit for every cent paid on his policy. 

Write for information regarding our Twenty Payment Annual Dividend Policy which costs at age thirty-five only $35.07 per 
thousand. On our Non-Participating Twenty Payment Policy which costs at age thirty-five only $29.16 per thousand. 


Agents Wanted. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


P. H. HANES, Sr., 
J. VAN LINDLEY. 5 Vice Presidents. 


J. P. TURNER, M. D., Medical Director. 


Cc. C. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


A. L. BROOKS, General Counsel. 


Since the war, 


CHAS. W. GOLD, Treasurer. 













WHAT TO DO WITH LEFT-OVER 
CLOVER AND VETCH SEED. 


Qld Crimson Clover Seed Practically 
Worthless—Vetch and Alfalfa Less 
Injured by Age. 


HRUOUT the fall, and long after 

the best time for the sowing of 
seeds of winter grasses and clov- 
ers, inquiries come to the experiment 
station and agricultural editors, ask- 
ing the latest date at which certain 
seeds can be safely sown, and the 
best disposition to make of seed that 
are left unsown on the hands of the 
inquirers. It is in answer to such 
Tequests that this article is written. 

Bur clover, if in the bur, should 
be sown early in September, or even 
earlier, or if the threshed California 
seed are used, they should be sown 
alittle later, or at the same time as 
ttimson clover. There is no bright 
Prospect of success if any of these 
seeds be sown in central Alabama as 
late as November 1, tho it may oc- 
Csionally happen that a sowing 
Made about that date may live thru 
the winter. 

Then the question is, what dispo- 
tition to make of such seeds pur- 
thased but not already sown. If 
such seeds retained their vitality, it 
Would be clearly advisable to keep 
them over until the time for sowing 
them in the early part of the fall of 
1913, However, crimson clover seed 
thus kept until fully a year old ger- 
ninate very poorly. A germination 
£10 per cent of crimson clover seed 
of this age is above the average of 
that which I have observed. Thus, 
it kept over, they will need to be 
fown next fall at a rate that would 
Make the expense excessive. Hence 

keep crimson clover on hand for 
alother year in a Southern climate 

impracticable. They would prob- 
ably be worth more for chicken fecd 
than for holding for another year. 


In spite of the poor chance of suc- 





“m™eding from late sowings of crim- 
2 clover and bur clover, there may 
be conditions when this risk may be 
For example, a man 





Wisely taken, 





who especially desires to get a small 


area thoroly inoculated at the ear- 
liest possible time, may well afford to 
follow unusual methods to accom- 
plish this result. 

Among the means of protecting 
young plants, from seed sown late in 
the fall, or even early in December, 
are mulching with straw, pine 
needles, or other litter, and planting 
the seed in open furrows. If a mulch 
is used on a small area, it must be 
heavy enough to reduce the amount 
of bearing that would otherwise oc- 
cur, but it must not be thick enough 
to keep the foliage from pushing 
thru to the light. 

Planting in open furrows, just as 
oats are often planted, is advisable 
when the date of planting is unseas- 
onably late, and where the area is 
small. Indeed, both methods may 
be combined, the seed being sown in 
open furrows, and the young plants 
may be lightly covered before the oc- 
curence of the worst freezes by thin~ 
ly strewing litter in the furrows. 

Such belated planting makes it im- 
portant to force the young plants by 
the use of a liberal application of 
well rotted manure. If this be not 
convenient, very soluble commer- 
cial fertilizers may be employed. Of 
course, inoculating soil should be 
sown with the seed. 

But inoculation of the field can al- 
most as well be secured by spring 
sowing, even of those clovers, like 
crimson and bur, which do not at- 
tain a commercial success when sown 
in the spring. If I now had on hand 
seed of crimson clover, and especially 
desired to grow a small area of this 
plant in order to get the land thoro- 
ly inoculated so that this patch might 
afford inoculating soil for next fall, 
I should prefer to wait until about 
the first of March, and then to so‘v 
the seed, manuring or fertilizing 
liberally. 

On the other hand, seed of vetch 
now on hand may be kept over until 
next fall without very greatly reduc- 
ing its germinating forces. 

Alfalfa seed likewise could be kept 
over for another year, but this is un- 





necessary, since March first presents 
about as good a time for sowing al- 
falfa as does the early fall. 

While I have not made as many 
tests of the keeping qualities of bur 
clover seed as of the others mention- 
ed, I regard them as better keepers 
than crimson clover seed, but not 
equal in this respect to the seed of 
the vetches. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 


Rice Growing in North Georgia. 


HAT rice can be grown on bottom 

land of north Georgia with great 
success, has been demonstrated by 
Dr. L. G. Hardeman, of Commerce, 
Georgia, who also has derived excel- 
lent results from feeding the straw 
of the rice, and from feeding crushed 
rice, mixed with cottonseed meal, to 
dairy cattle. 

He has produced 60 bushels of rice 
per acre, valued at $1.50 per bushel, 
aside from the value of the straw for 
hay, and the rough rice for poultry. 

An interesting phase of his exper- 
iment has been revealed this year. 
He has grown a large crop per acre 
without ever breaking his land or 
tilling it in the least. The rice was 
sowed on muddy sediment after a 
rain, and has grown splendidly. 

The hay which is secured from the 
rice, is not as dirty as might be ex- 
pected of land subject to overflow, 





on account of the straw shedding 
from its surface the sediment. In 


fact, rice hay is comparatively clean. 
The Bermuda rice, which he has 
grown on the bottom lands, has an 
especially strong straw, and no trou- 
ble has been experienced from fallen 
crop at harvest time. 

Dr. Hardeman is enthusiastic over 
the prospects of growing rice in Geor- 
gia, after experimenting with it for 
eight years. He believes that it can 
be made a strong adjunct to general 
farming and stock raising, even if 
not specialized upon for the profit 
that can be derived. 


He has found that oriental rices 
ean be grown successfully on up- 
lands not subject to -overfiow, but 


his largest success has been with Ber- 
muda rice on overflow lands. 
C. A. WHITTLE. 
State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga. 





What It Takes to Make a Good Soil. 


NE OF the reasons that our peo- 

ple have been slow to compre- 
hend the importance of drainage, is 
that they have not fully learned the 
requisities of a good soil. Entirely 
too much stress is laid upon the min- 
eral or plant food richness of soils, 
and not enough consideration has 
been given to the equally important 
mechanical condition. That a soil 
may be abundantly supplied with all 
forms of mineral plant food, and even 
with humus—-which might appro- 
priately be called the staff of plant 
life—and still be unproductive, is a 


thing of common occurrence; yet, 
strangely enough, those who own 
such ‘‘waste’’ lands, fail to realize 


the real trouble. The facts are, that 
in addition to soils being supplied 
with plant food, they must have 
thoroughly incorporated in them a 
certain amount of air. This is true 
of all soils. 





LAWRENCE McCULLOUGH. 
Creswell, N. C. 
Received the sample copy sent me and 


feel like I would like to form an acquaint- 
ance with you, since I can do it so cheaply, 
so here is the dime. You seem to give both 
sides of the Sunny South, and this I regard 


right, and more likely to gain favor, than 
if only one side is given, as all parts of 
the globe has the “bitter with the sweet,” 


and if a party is apprised of the bitter, he 
is not so badly disgusted when he finds if. 
I was more than pleased with your sample 


copy, and if that high standard is main- 
tained, will continue with you.—W, 
Ridge, Dongola, I11. 

A Mishty Good Reason, 


“What is the reason,’’ began the irritated 





traveler from the North, “that the trains in 
this section of the country are always be- 
hind time? I have never seen any that run 
according to schedule.” “That, sir,’’ re- 
plied a dignified old Southerner, “is a mat- 
ter that is easily explained. It is due to 
Southern chivalry. You see, sir, the trains 
are always late in this country because they 
wait for the ladics—God bless them!"”"—Ex. 

If cach year should see one fault rooted 
out from us, we should go quickly on to 


perfection.—Imitation of Christ. 























Three crops a 
year and every 
crop a big one 


The farmer in the Northern and Central 
States is not getting as much as he should 
from life—from his farm—for his labor. No 
matter how good he may be or how good his 
land may be. The climate is against him. 
The climate absolutely limits his returns—his 
profits. 





One-half the work—one-half the time—one- 
half the money invested in South Georgia red 
pebbly soil, in a TIFT FARM, would produce 
from two to three times the crops and profits. 


These are facts—absolute, cold blooded, hard and fast 
facts. All the proof that you or any other able man could 
demand will be supplied by one day’s visit to this land. 





Tracts of five acres to four hundred and ninety acres. 
Close to and around the city of Tifton, in Tift County, 
Georgia. This city is on four lines of railroad, enjoys ex- 
cellent train service and equitable freight rates, has 5,000 
prosperous and progressive people, banks, schools, churches, 
stores, theater, electric lights, pure artesian water. 


Every tract on at least one public road and many bound- 
ed by a wide, paved, city boulevard. 












Soil absolutely virgin, strong and vigorous and suitable 
for all grain, vegetable and truck crops, fruits, nuts and 
cotton. Extraordinarily fertile and easily worked. Owned 
outright, without incumbrance or option by Captain H. H. 
Tift, a pioneer settler, millionaire lumberman, one of the 
State’s best known and highly respected citizens. Captain 
Tift owns a large per cent of the land in the county and 
both he and his family live there. He is not selling this 
land for profit, but for the purpose of settling his county 
with thrifty, industrious and substantial citizens. 




















The climate is mild and healthful, and Tifton is one of 
the famous winter resorts of Georgia for people from the 
Northern States. Three crops a year is the rule on Tift 
land. 


Independence here is easily achieved and the farmer 
who works his land in an industrious and intelligent man- 
ner soon becomes wealthy. 





















If you are interested in the raising of any crops the best 
land for you is waiting for you here in any size and at prac- 
tically any price you wish to pay. This offer is a genuinely 
good one and you should write at once for complete par- 
ticulars. Then, if you will visit the land, you will see that 
nothing has been overstated. 


Send the Coupon at once. 









B. H. Tift, Jr. 
Tifton, Ga. 

Send me at once complete particulars of Tift Farms 

as described in The Progressive Farmer. 


Name 
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Cows and Co-operation Have Made 


Denmark Rich. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


secure higher prices for higher quaui- 
ty products. 


fore 
creamery. 
what 


with Danish butter be- 
day of the co-operative 
Most of it was bad, and 
wasn’t bad fared after the 


So it was 
the 


fashion of poor dog Tray in the Blue- 


back speller—it 
cause it was in bad company. 
fore 
said a thoughtful Danish 
me, 

their 
England 
price.” 

sold 
than 
Now 


was punished be- 
“Be- 
creameries,’’ 
farmer to 
could hadly sell 
It was so dirty 
it at any 


the co-operative 
“the farmers 
butter at all. 
wouldn’t have 
What “peasant butter’ was 
at all brought one-third less 
the regular creamery product. 
Denmark boasts that there ‘s 


only one quality of Danish butter— 


good. ‘‘Second-class and third-class 
butter has disappeared from the 
market.” 


Everything is Scrupulously Clean. 
I 


A great part of the co-operative 


creamery’s profit is due to saving the 
middleman’s charges, but my convic- 
tion is that about as large a part is 


due 


to the fact that it is able to 


guarantee its customers absolute reg- 


ularity in quality and almost abso- 
lute regularity in quantity of butter 


furnished. Take Kildevang as an ex- 
ample. Not only is everything about 
the place appetizingly clean, but 


every single time a pound of butter 


goes back to a patron (and of course 
the patrons get their 


own family 


butter from the creamery instead of 


| depending on the old-fashioned dash- 


er churn) a notice is enclosed remind- 








| tem 
| Moreover, 


ing the farmer over and over again 
with what must be almost exasperat- 
ing reiteration just what he must do 
in order to have his milk supply ac- 
ceptably clean. 
Giver 
| Makes Fine Butter’’) 
set in big type; and the regulations 
as a whole are so important for milk 
producers, 
Dixie, that I shall reprint them in full 
next week. 


“Kun God Maelk 
(“Only Good Milk 
is the heading 


Smor’”’ 


whether in Denmark or 


Moreover, since Noah Webster’s 


fables have come to mind, I may re- 
mark that the Danish creamery man- 
agers, following the example of the 
old chap who found the saucy boy 
up his apple tree, do not look upon 
soft 
means of persuasion. 
then, 
try what virtue there is in stones.’’ 
Rider Haggard says of the Brorup 
Co-operative Dairy: 


words as the only legitimate 
If these fail, 


figuratively speaking, ‘‘they 


‘‘All milk supplied is sampled 
by experts once a week. If any 
particular lot does not come up 
to the standard the farmer is 
warned, and if the deficiency in 
fat or other imperfection con- 
tinues, his milk is refused. This 

* rarely happens, however, as the 
result of such a warning is that 
the quality of the aspersed milk 
improves.”’ 


The Danish cows are not turned 
out loose on a pasture, but, begin- 
ning at one end of a field, they are 
staked or herded on the fresh un- 
touched grass, and the line of cattle 
moved up a little further each day— 
everything behind them cut as clean 


as if with a mowing machine, until 
the whole field has been grazed 
down; and by that time the grass 


where they started has usually grown 
up rich and luxuriant enough for 
them to start all over again. In this 
way practically no grass is lost froin 
trampling, but of course from the 
standpoint of labor involved, the sys- 
has its decided drawbacks. 
“Sis Cow,’ as Uncle Re- 


| mus would say, must be watered am- 
| ply if she is to give milk, and it looks 
| odd to see vehicles like our city wa- 


| ter 
a | her 


wagons traversing the fields for 
refreshment. Running water is 


not very plentiful in the tile-drained 
fields, (nearly everything is tile- 
drained ever here), but windmills— 
quaintly picturesque old Dutch af- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


fairs here and there side by side 


with new American-looking steal 
ones—pump water easily; anq wind 
they say, is cheap and plentiful, 


Moreover, here is another chance for 
co-operation, and a Dane haq rather 
miss his dinner than a chance 
operate. Marius Yensen, Hang Han- 
sen, Peter Villadsen, and the Other 
small holders about whom | Wrote in 
my last article, with 15 other 
small farmers, jointly own a wind. 
mill which I found Supplying water 
to all the 18 families clustered in the 
community. 


to eo- 


Scientific Production, Scientific Mark. 
eting, and Topnotch Quality, 

Cows and Co-operation—thisg igs the 
team all Denmark is betting on! Not 
only have the creameries doubled the 
farmer’s profits on the same quanti- 
ty of milk, but the “control society” 
or cow-testing association to which 
I have already referred is teaching 
him to get rid of his unprofitable 
cows and so double his profits again 
as a result of keeping cows of better 
quality. In 1907, the cows owned 
by members on the control associa. 
tion, averaged 6,344 pounds each, 
while those owned by farmers who 
were not members, averaged only 
5,643 pounds. There has never been 
the slightest disposition to ignore the 
importance of scientfic farming 
among these Danish co-operators—. 
no foolish scoffing at ‘‘book farm- 
ing.” ‘We are going to get every- 
thing we can both out of. better 
means of production and _ better 
means of distribution,’’ has _ been 
their motto, and they have made 
double profits for this very reason. 
If I had to name the three thingy 
that are almost equally responsible 
for the Danish dairyman-farmer’s 
full pocketbook, I should say: 

(1) Scientific and economical pro- 
duction, due to thoro study of the 
principles of dairying and farming 
in farm papers, farmer’s bulletins, 
and extension work. 

(2) Scientific handling and mar- 
keting, due to co-operative effort 
along strict business lines; and— 

(3) The extra top-notch prices ob- 
tained thru ability to enforce from 
producers and guarantee to consum- 
ers absolute cleanliness and a high 
quality product. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK. | 


We Should Pay Doctors to Keep 
Us Well. 

E NEED more doctors of public 

health rather than mere doctors 

of medicine,’’ says Dr. F. B. Dressler it 

a bulletin: ‘“‘The Duty of the State 








in Medical Inspection of Schools,” 
just issued by the United States Bu 
reau of Education. Dr. Dresslar 


pleads earnestly for the kind of med- 
ical inspection that seeks to promote 
health, rather than that which hunts 
for ill-health. ‘‘Our system of pay 
ing doctors to do something for us 
when we are sick, ought to be large 
ly discarded for the Chinese system 
of paying them to keep us from get 
ting sick.’’ 

Dr. Dresslar justifies the State's 
intervention in the health of its cit 
izens on broad grounds of publie 
policy. He feels that the community 
has as much right to demand good 
health in its children, as it has 
demand that they attend school; 4 
much right to preserve the commu 
ity against the contagion of disease 
and bodily neglect, as against the 
contagion of ignorance. He also il 
sists that we need health officers, 
whose chief delight is in finding and 
developing beautiful cases of phy* 
ical perfection, rather than in fink 
ing some obscure and rare disease, 
health officers whose philosophy * 
based on the gospel of physical vigor, 
on the sanctity of personal purity; 
and the godliness of clean-livins: 
“doctors of health” in very truth, who 
will be concerned with exhibitins 
not a long list of the physically de 
fective and diseased, but a large list 
cf heulthy, well-developed childre® 
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Have Done Away With Christmas 
Shopping. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Christmas savings of $5, $10, $25, or 
so in more or less useless presents to 
pe divided among a list of friends, is 


one from which I emancipated my- 
self ten years ago. In a moment of 
jllumination T saw that such giving 
was a tax and an obligation, and I 
wrote, or told, my friends that I 
would give no more presents, and 
that I did not want them to give me 
any. Oue or two gave anyway—-and 
still do; but they are people who can 
afford and who like to do it, and 
I allow them that pleasure without 
feeling under any obligation what- 
ever. But the fact that almost all re- 


sponded to my request, indicated that 
the custom was a burden upon their 
shoulders as Well as upon mine. Now 
we send one another a card, a line of 
greeting, sometimes a more intimate 
letter——and I for one like it quite as 
well as receiving presents. I believe 
they like it, too. 

This method leaves me free to use 
my little money in ways that I think 
will do more good. TI can fill a few 
Christmas stockings for children who 
otherwise would have no visit from 
Santa Claus; I can drop a dollar into 
the Salvation Army pot; I can turn 
over a little to the United Charities 
or some other worthy cause. This 
sort of giving can be anonymous, so 
no one is under obligation. 


Of course, there are a few to whom 
we always should give—old servants, 
a lonely or neglected person, mem- 
bers of our household (or of other 


people’s) who cannot get home for 
the holidays But there is always 
something for these without buying 
—money for servants, a bunch of 


flowers or a book we already have 
(and like) for the lonely person, 
a box of home-cooked goodies with 
holly and mistletoe for the exiles. 
MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 


As I do not live near a town, and 
cannot personally visit the shops, IT 
have found the greatest aid to Christ- 


mas shopping in the catalogs of re- 
liable mail-order houses. My plan 
in selecting these catalogs is to write 
for those advertised in such papers 
and magazines as accept advertising 
from only reputable firms. If dress 
goods, or materials for faney work, 
are needed in my Christmas plans, I 
find that many of the large stores 


willingly send samples so T can judge 


of quality of goods before ordering. 
To avoid delays, I find it wise to or- 
der goods as early in December as 
possible-—-Mrs. Frank Harwell, Ster- 
ett, Ala. 

I always go shopping early in the 
month, just after the Thristmas 


goods are put on sale. Then the dec- 


orations are fresh and the Christmas 
things have not been picked over. 
As I know just what I want to buy, 
and have my list with me, and can 
check each article off as it is bought, 
Isoon get thru and do not tire my- 
self or the clerk who waits on me. 
You should alwa remember the 
poor tired clerks who are so over- 
Worked at Christmas time, and shop 
early—early in the month, early in 
the week, and early in the day.—Mrs. 
Ella Easterling, Chicot. Ark. 

If my Christmas mail-order is very 
large, I have it sent by freight, but 


if it is small and my time limited, 1 


have it sent by express. J find that 
by buying direct from the large 
house, T save enough and more to 
Day all express charges, and then 1] 
get a better grade of goods than is 
Carried by the small retail merchant. 
Sometimes I get a neighbor or two 
and we order together, and then what 


fun we h; ave when our box is brought 
in—Sallie Havely, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. 

We livuand wives have our col- 
ored help on the farm to remember. 
lato a brightly colored bag, I place 








a slice of tri-colored cake, an orange, 
peanut brittle and a pop-corn ball, tie 
with a bit of holly ribbon, fold the 
top several times and snip with scis- 


sors in fine strips down to the ribbon, | 


let loose and fluff out. Their hearts 
will all be glad, and from my own 
experience, yours will be the same 
way.—Mrs. W. T. Coleman. 

If you order anything 
order houses, it ought to be sent in at 
least a month before Christmas, as 
all the postoffices are rushed, and if 
you wait too late, you may not 
your package until after the 
days.—Mrs. T. G. Hughes, 
Valley, Miss 


from mail- 


hnoli- 


I find 
Christmas 


an excellent 
shopping 


way to 
is to have 
written or mental list of those 
whom you wish to give presents. 
Each time you are shopping and see 
a suitable article for any of them, 
buy it.—Mrs. Alex A. Martin, Rocky 
POG We Cy 
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If there are one or two 
to whom you are undecided what to 
give, mark down their names on 
your list and as you wander thru the 


“specials”’ 


, brings top 
| market 


Set | 


Water | 


do 


Christmas shops, you will be sure to |! 


see something that just suits them. 
-Mrs. Chas. C. Tomlinson, Madison, 
Ala. 
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Let me mention just one thing to! 
be sure to get for each little one, that | 
is a filled Christmas stocking, you 
can get one with 15 or 20 nice little 
gifts for $1, and nothing pleases a} 
little one more Mrs. R. A. Parker, | 
Fountain, N. C. H 

» | 
Ti e 
imely Recipes. 
WHITE FRUIT CAKE. 

The whites of 12 eggs, 3 cups sugar, 4 } 
cups flour, 1 pound butter. Cream the but- | 
ter and sugar together, then add the flour j 
and fold in lightly the well-beaten whites. | 
Flavor with almond or pineapple extract. | 
Add to this 3 cocoanuts, grated fine, 1 | 
pound citron, 1 pound blanched almonds, or 
any nuts you may prefer; the grated yellow 
rind and juice of 7 lemons and a small bot- j 
tle of Maraschino cherries. Just before put- 
ting in the pan, add 14 teaspoon soda. Steam 

wo hours, then dry in inside of sto. 
This makes a delicious cake: 
BLACK FRUIT CAKE. H 

The day before you intend baking, brown } 
1's pounds fiour and prepare your fruits: 
4 pounds raisins, 1 pound each of citron, } 

, currants and nuts, cither almonds or 
walnuts For the batier usé 12 eggs, 1 
pound cach of sugar, butter, brown flour: 2 
heaping tablespoons lard; the grated rind 

the yellow) juice and pulp of 4 lem- 
1 glass of jelly, blackbe preferred, 
eaping teaspoon ground = spice ny a- 
spoon cach of cloves and nutmeg. hen j 
the batter is well mixed, put all the fruit ¢ 
toxether and stir into it 1% pound brown | 
flour, then add it to the batter Mr very | 
las before putting into the pans, 
su r lightly in, 1 heaping teaspoon 
soda much better than baking pow 
der) will make one quite larg or 
two medium-sized cakes. Steam in a regu 
lar steamer or over a pot of ili water 
fo hours. then set in a hot n to 
dry ng care that th bottom s not 
old 
ith a 
nours n 
yi) VE 
sh water 
1a ) 
1 
‘ a It te 

‘ 1 ar allow 1 
ham » coo] in the iquo) Wi pert 
cold remove th m and tak ¢ nd ¢ 
thin. Thrust in th am oa vA) 
whole cloves at reguls spaces il g 
thoroly and brush 1 han wit ¢ 

iten egg Mix a cup of stalk read 

bs ground fine witl tablespoonful of 

Fe Crust the ham over with this. Place 
ina baking pan with a pint of port wine or j 
sherry. Place in a hot oven and baste occa- 
sionally with this wine until it is all soaked | 
into the ham, The above method may be } 
used without the wine but wine improves 
it Half a ham cooked at once as above, 
With half the water and ingredients, is just 
is desirable, or even more so.-—-N. A. Patter 
son, Dunbarton, S. ©. 

TO UsE THE INFERIOR SWEET POTA- | 
TOES. 

In the early fall, when vou are using up 
the stringy potatoes that haven't any taste | 
to them, try the following way of preparing 
them: Wash clean and boil very tender; 
peel and mash thoroly, Add enough sugar | 
to give the natural sweetness of potato, | 
and enough sweet milk to moisten so as to 
form into nice, smooth, little flat cakes. 
Then flour the cakes slightly, and fry in 
butter, or fresh meat fat, to a rich brown. 
These potato balls are delicious.—‘“‘Sincere.” 
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FLORIDA LAND 


GUARANTEED BY BANKERS 








HERE is conclusive proof—flourishing orange and grape fruit groves 
demonstrate that you can make $5,000 to $10,000 per year near Wau- 
chula, Florida. These incomes are being made right here NOW. Bank- 
ers guarantee every statement and the land _ itself. tead) =6guaranter 
below. 

In the beautiful Peace River Valley, the man who has a little money 
and who is willing to work will find soil, climate. altitude with good 
drainage, and well distributed rainfall that will produce grape fruit and 
orange With large, steadily-growing profits. Read letters from men 
here; come down avd talk with them. Th: center of this district is 
Wauchula, with its 1,500 inhabitants, two flourishing banks, neat, up-to- 
date stores, good schools, churches, lodges. It offers all the advantages 
of the aggressive Northern towns. Hunting and ftishing near-by No 
negroes in Wauehula. <A safe, pleasant place to bring your family 7 

NOW—this is what you can do. At the start 

The famous Wauchula combination soil ¢n- 
VEGETABLES KEEP ables you to put out your young orange and 

grape fruit trees, and then raise beans, cu- 
YOU IN COMFORT cumbers, onions, watermelons, sweet poiatoes, 

ete., between the rows. Vegetables keep you 
and your family in comfort until the grape fruit and orange trees begin 
to bear. Your ten-acre plot pays for itself. You'll find in our liter- 
ature actual photographs of the rich yields of vegetables among. the 
orange trees. This is the only large body of land where both vegeta- 
bles and citrus fruit can be grown to advantage—where they’re being 
grown side by side teday. Our expert here on the greund wil! sho eu 
how to get the best results. 

You need a ! moneyto start. oO Seitled your incor 
steadily year by vear until it is on a ith that of the gro 
now here—men wt! drive their own send their children 
And An se people their confid is untry by 
yuvin more Jand a setting out mor anes eae grape fruit 
AS the time you're raising regetal 
orange and grape fruit trees are getting ‘ ‘THEN $ ND 
until finally they hegin to produce the rns 5,006 Al 
that will put you on ‘easy street’ for ifs UPWARDS FROM 
Groves here at Wauchula, ten and twenty yea) 
old and older. The terrible freeze of °95 dit GRAPE FRUIT 
practically no damage here, when tho 
and thousands of groves throughout F! were kill The rich soi 
the high ground, the safety from sea Betti ang and protect s 
trees that it is certain they will survive the most severe frosts. In- 
estigate this banker’ ‘Ss offer. 

i Vauchula offer is on plots of 10 acres and up 

A YEAR FOR tantevene first payment, then a dollar per acre per 

month. Guaranteed lands, a year’s time in which to 

INSPECTION make inspection. Come down here and look over this 

’ Peace River Valley Combination Soil. This is no 

THEN DECIDE sient unseen” proposition. See with your own eyes 

h vegetables and citrus fruit flourish. If you can’t 

come now make your ‘reservation, which is more liberal than a year's 

option Any time within a year you can inspect your land: if you're 

not satisfied you get back every cent with 6 per cent interest. That's 

the guarantes backed by bankers of established reputation. The eas 
ur of this company is President of the Florida Citrus Exchang: 


WAUCHULA DEVELOPMENT CO., 
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A New Deal. 


Farm Tractors 
into the corners of your field, You don't —_l 


to_use horses to finish up the job. 

and N i 1 n. e driver han- 
dies the plows without getting off. Forthe 
plow Cage is parallel witb and connected 
with the engine platform. There’s no heavy 
lifting. All operating levers are within a radius 
of 12 inches. 


I have given the farm. 
ers of this country and 
Canada their firs’ 


¥ and acres. 
I did this 3 years ago, 
after 17 years’ experience 
esigning gas engines. 
Although this is my 4th 
season asa Tractor mak- 
r, it is the first season 
i have ever done any ad- 
vertising to ogesk, of 


it can 
plowed at all 
Eight to. twelve acres is the usual day’s 
ing with the Bates. 
er, better work. 
The plow carriage can be instantly detached 
and the tractor can be oy to work at any of 
the hundred and one jobs that a powerful en- 
gine does on the farm. 


As to the Price 


Even though I use first quality steel at Ile pst 
Ib. as against others who use common iron at 3c 
eg? ae my price is very reasonable. In fact, it 
18 iw. 

That's because I make tractors only; and 
tractors of one size. This gives me utmost 


low- 
And no man ever saw clean- 


: ~ 
tory to handle _a nation- 
M. F. BATES wide demand, I publicly 


announce the Bates All-Steel Tractor. 


My Specialty—Bullding Tractors 
for Medium-Sized Farms 
Other Tractor manufacturers havo used their 
money and brains to build big, Lae 4 tractors 
for large farms. That alone has kept them busy, 
_ ag made 2 ae nak to but a Stanbmy {n asters Cpemtion 
a tractor light enough, simplo enough and in- 4 
qaPensive enough for men on farms of 160, 200, My profit per machine is less, too, than others. 
, 320 an: es. i regard popular price as_very important in 
I have done just the opposite. Ih pecial the et of any product. 
ized on the smaller tractor, leaving the large to maintain a low price. 


ones alone. 
With the result that I have rfected trastoe Get My Free Catalog 
et: weig 


& pulleas much as 16 big 

A pounds less than any other of the 
eanie eoeee. I did this by using high-grad 
steel, instead of common iron. 

Fay 5 what a saving of power and fuel to have 
8 to 4 tons. lees dead weight to pull! 

And this tractor will work any place that a 
horse can. With its light weight and wide 
drivers, it does not pack the soil. Y n 
harrow with it, do your di . seeding and 
Folling. Plowing is only one of its many use- 
fal features, 


You Can Get Into The 
Fence Corners 





Hence, my decision 








. Then, when you have seen 
derful tractor it is, I will tell you 
= rice, and that, I promise you, will prove 


mighty attractive. 
send at once for my latest catalog. It is 


free. Write today and you’! get it by next mail. 
M. F. BATES 
BATES TRACTOR CO. 








With my direct-connected plowing outfit, you 


can turn square corners. Can get right up 


115 Bates Street, LANSING, MICH. 


The Bates All-Steel Tractor 


urea me ands—25 and 30 


efficient cooling arrangement, 
gear driven from both sides; 
sliding, positive clutch trans- 
mission, gears always in mesh, 


stripping of gears impossible, 
external contracting friction 
‘clutch, no elipping, control. 
ing levers in radius o' 33 ingen, 
only one adjustment. Send - 
poste! or low price and 
‘urther particulars. 
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1t (equal to 16 

Zig Rorees at ae a ber), 

ubly-opposed engine, doubly. 

protested motor, al} working 
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A Weather-Proof Tractor! 


Thousands of farmers are now doing 
their winter work with the famous 


pul 


oyPus 


This Tractor is oil-cooled. It ig not injured 
by cold weather and it is not Bs beet by 
snow. 

It burns Kerosene, the cheapest fuel in the 
world. 

It is just as profitable right now as it is in 
the Spring. 

Use it for hauling or for stationary power. 
And if you order now, you can be sure 
of prompt delivery. 


Write for Free Catalogue today. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


DALLAS NASHVILLE 





Won Gold 
Medal at 


Winnipeg CROWLEY 
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The Strength of Thornhill Skeins 
and Axles Explained. 


Note at the bottom of this ad the 
difference between two types of skeins. 

One—the old way—gives a natural 
breaking point, 

The other—the ‘*Thornhill’? way— 
shows our long sleeve malleable skein 
(non-breakable.) 

The long sleeve of malleable iron 
extends underneath the axle, strength- 
ening it and distributing the strain. 
There is no weak part. . This con- 
struc ion banishes forever the old- 
time weakness of wagons. 

A double coat of lead and linseed 


prevents the wood from ever rotting 
underneath. 

This long sleeve malleable skein 
runs as lightly as a cast skein—is as 
strong as a steel skein—and will out- 
last either, 

A Defiance machine—infallibly ace 
curate—fits every axle to its skein, 
insuring the right pitch and tuck, 

A ‘Thornhill’? wagon—equipped 
with these skeins—has no equal any- 
where at any price, 

Write us for the name of a *‘Thorn- 
hill’? dealer in your locality and our 
interesting booklet on wagons, It 
oil is applied where the skein fitson should be inthe hands of every wag- 
the axle—that keeps out moistureand on user. 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Virginia 
A Thornhill Wagon is not the low- Why The Thornhill 


est priced, but the best, and in the 
end the cheapest. 
Longsleeve Malleable 


Skein and Axle 
does _ not 


N éturel:: "of Ol 
Breaking Point Style Shein 
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Larger Wires— .., 
Heavier Galvanizing— 


More Durable,Flexible Weave. S ; 
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We Challenge Any Agent or Manu- 
facturer to a Competitive Field Test. 


We pay all the expense if the McKa 
Stal utter does not win out an 
ere that it will cut cotton and corn 
stalks 


Better, Cleaner, Closer 


than any other cutter. You want the best, th 
will prove the McKay Cutter to be the best— 
the one you want. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar that tells all. 


THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - 
Dunn, North Carolina. 


AMS MILLS TUR 
CORN nto MONE 


Mill has pebble stone grit buhrs; hard 
substances cause no injury; buhrs call 
not run together when mill runs empty, 
Strong frame—simple feed. 
it isn’t all you expect you gé 
your money back. Write no 
* for catalogue and prices. 


ee Williams Mill Mfg. Co., "s"@ 














| VIEW OF 
| MILL 
CLOSED 








Send to Scott For Your Planef 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking for. It Wi 
surface, match flooring and ceiling, make moulding, dress : 
wide by 5)<-in thick, tongue end sroove, Capacity 10,000 
. Strong and durable. ily and cheaply operat 
tely eduipped with tion of belting. Best" 
earth. Write at once for free illustrated catalog E. y 








Our advertisers are guaranteed todo as they promise. 


OTT MACHINERY COMPANY, Atlanta, G 








Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Machinery. 








